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THE LITTLE SCHOOLMISTRESS, 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


What dainty-stepping maiden 
Goes tripping daily by, 
With books and papers laden, 
Bright cheek and sparkling eye ? 
I hasten to the crossing - 
To catch her sunny glance; 
Ah, me! her curls gre tossing, 
She eyes me but askance. 
I would I were an urchin! 
How soon I'd break the rule, 
That she with rod of birchen 
Might keep me after school! 
O then, an humble suitor 
Before her I could kneel, 
With loving heart salute her 
And tell her all I feel. 
T’ll be a school committee, 
_ She shall not pass me then, 
But for my love me pity, 
And let me ask her **‘ When ?”’ 
And let me call the parson, 
Till fast the knot is tied, 
Then drop the book and lesson 
And make the teacher, bride. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scnoot SuFFRAGE FoR WomEN.—It is a noticeable 
fact that the vete of women for school committee has 
fallen off greatly at the recent municipal elections from 
what it was last year. The number registered in Bos- 
ton was 217 less than last year. In Chelsea the num- 
ber last year was 105; this year 53, and only a com- 
paratively few of the fifty-three voted. The facts are 
significant as showing that there is no general demand 
on the part of women for the ballot, even in school 
matters. Nor do we believe that as a rule there is any 
real gain in her voting. In nine cases out of ten it 
will not change the result, but in time of any great 
local excitement it Will intensify feeling as to the issue, 
while at the same time adding nothing to the probabil- 
ity that the best measures will triumph, for women will 
be no more likely always to vote right than are men.— 
Congregationalist. 

TEMPARANCE IN ScHoou. — Nature’s way of bring- 
ing beauty and order out of chaos is to flood darkness 
with light. We shall never get beyond this method by 
any spasmodic pyrotechnics, which, no matter how pop- 
ular for the time, only serve to make the darkness more 
visible when their artificial coruscations are withdrawn. 
The work among the children yields a much larger 
dividend on our investment of time and toil than is af- 
forded by our work among the drinking-class. We 
may as well face that fact and learn its lesson thor- 
oughly. When I see our schoolboys stunting their 
growth and drying up their brains with smoke; when 
I discover that their very cigars are soaked in alcoholic 
liquors, and they are baited with beer and enticed into 
saloons by music and by games; when I am told of 


their degeneracy in scholarship, so that the percentage 
of girls who graduate and who take honors is steadily 
gaining on that of boys,—it seems to me that toward 
the children we have been strangely, if not culpably, 
negligent as temperance workers. It is a glorious 
thing, as has been said, to go out with the Gospel life- 
boat and strive to save wrecked manhood ; but it is just 


as much in accordance with Christ’s plan, and for us a 
far wiser economy of effort, to build a lighthouse on 
the sunken reef, warning the unskilled voyager upon 
life’s treacherous sea.—Frances EH. Willard. 


IntiTERACY AND Crime. — Where illiteracy tells, 
however, is in the criminal statistics of the country. 
An examination of these is the strongest indorsement 
one can find of our system of popular education; and 
what is true of this country is also true of other na- 
tions. One-half the prison population of Belgium, Den- 
mark, Holland, Italy, and Sweden are illiterate. In 
Austria 56 per cent. of those entering prisons cannot 
read and write; in France 57, and in Italy 92. In 
Ireland 22 per cent of the criminals are uneducated. 
While about 17 per cent of the population of the Uni- 
ted States are foreign born, not less than a fourth of 
the criminals are foreigners, and of these probably 75 


per cent are illiterate. Our local prisons tell this story 
in a convincing way, even the City Bridewell showing 
that vice is the companion of ignorance. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Gov. Brown on Epvucation at Tue Soutrn.—One 
of the best speeches in the Senate in support of Gen. 
Burnside’s bill in aid of public education, was made by 
Mr. Brown, of Georgia. There can be no praise too 
high for the temper in which Mr. Brown referred to 
the causes of the disproportionate illiteracy at the 
South; making mention of slavery with its inevitable 
effects, and of the manner and the results of its aboli- 
tion ; nor for the good sense and heartiness with which he 
spoke of the present necessity of enlightenment for the 
whole population of the South, as well as of the entire 
country. The tone of the speech throughout was patri- 
otic and high-minded and fraternal, and it represents, 
we believe, the position he has deliberately and dis- 


tinctly taken. With such men at the South harmony 
of feeling between the two sections might be restored 
speedily and safely. And we are glad to know that he 
does not stand altogether alone.—Congregationalist. 


Americans ABROAD.—I am compelled to say I did 
meet some Americans abroad who magnified the virtues 
of the foreign countries in which they were, and belittled 
their own homes and institutions. I found, too, upon 
speaking to them that they were people who knew but 
very little of any country, and who, if they were com- 
pelled to earn the money they were traveling upon and 


spending with such free hands, would have been glad to 
have come back here to earnit. From my experience of 


them, they would have found it very up-hill work to 
have secured even a bare living in any of the countries 
they lauded above their own.—Gen. Grant. 

. West Pornt anp THE Necro. — Wherever the 
negro appears, politics must alway come into the race. 
Now we do not keep up West Point to equalize the 
negro with the white man, but to make soldiers. The 
negro has the same right as a white man. He can buy 
and sell and engage in any trade, and enjoy himself 
just as a white man; but if you want to compel me or 
anybody else to invite him to my house to dinner and 
to introduce him to my wife, sister, or daughter, there 
probably will be a row,—that’s all. The negro should 
have the same rights and privileges of study and re- 


creation in West Point as the white man, but you can’t 
compel the cadets to put their arms around him. We 
have our West Point Academy for making soldiers, and 
not for— 

Gen. Sherman stopped a moment, and it was sug- 
gested, “Not for emancipating the negro, socially 
speaking ? ” 

The General assented, and said “No, of course not. 
It is not a political question. It isa fashion. The ne- 
gro will not be recieved in society, and be invited to 


dinner to your house and mine, until it becomes the 
fashion. You go down Broadway with a coat of the 
Revolutionary days on, and though it may be a splen- 
did coat, and Washington may have worn one like it, 
yet you’ll have all the boys after you.”—Gen. Sherman. 


Loox Arounp.—Our youth should be taught to ob- 
serve and study natural objects. The country youth 
has especial facilities for this. If he be taught to ob- 
serve, if his attention be called to the heavens above 
him, to the infinitude of living things walking and 
crawling about him, to the plants that spring up every- 
where, to the varied complexity and uniformity of limb 


and leaf, wood and stone, he will surely keep it up. 
He cannot help it. These objects will place themselves 
before him, and his open eyes and ears will ever drink 
in their revelations.—The Student. 


READING FOR YOUNG FOLKS.—(IL) 


BY CHARLES F. THWING. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 

The means of preventing young people reading a 
large number of sensational books does not consist in 
eradicating the taste for fiction. The remedy in this 
case would literally be worse than the disease. -Who 
would eliminate from human character those elements 
which are ennobled by the reading of Charles Kings- 
ley’s Alton Locke, Yeast, and Hypatia, which, are in- 
structed by Scott’s historical romances, and which re- 
joice in the keen insight and philosophy of Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Hawthorne? The love of fiction is 
normal and ligitimate; and the temedy lies not in 
crushing this love, but in guiding it; in so educating it 
that it will refuse the novel, overwrought, and corrupt- 
ing, and prefer the novel, natural and ennobling. 

The remedy may be said to lie in the hands of au- 
thors. If they refused to write stories either silly or 
debasing, the stories of course would not be read. Yet 
they are not so much creating as satisfying a demand. 
If the trash of Ballantyne and “ Ouida” were not 
bought and read, it would cease to be manufactured. 
But so long as the demand continues, a supply will be 
at hand to meet it. Indeed, the purpose of several of 
the popular writers for the young deserves commenda- 
tion. ‘Oliver Optic” (William T. Adams) stated, 
several years ago, that he was moved to write his sto- 
ries by the desire to provide more wholesome reading, 
and to keep boys away from the tales of pirates and 
highwaymen which in his boyhood formed a large part 
of the literature for young persons. Even if, however, 
the author only supplies the demand, he can, to a cer- 
tain degree, regulate the character of the demand by 
catering to its higher elements only. When Mr, Ad- 
ams began writing his stories he satisfied these higher 
elements, His good boy was naturally good, his bad 
boy naturally bad. But in the books he has recently 
published these higher elements are not appealed to 
with the force of his earlier volumes. His good boy has 
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become preternaturally good,—a saint at the age of ten ; 
his bad boy has become preternaturally bad,—a bank- 
robber, a rake before entering his teens. If “ Oliver 
Optic” had continued to write as his “ Boat-Club 
Series ” promised, his volumes would have been not 
only more popular than they now are, but also emi- 
nently instructive and useful. 

It may, moreover, be said that the remedy lies with 
publishers as well as with authors. If publishers re- 
fused to publish sensational books for either the young 
or the old, the danger would be removed. But the 
publisher, as the author, is only furnishing a supply 
to meet ademand. Still, like the author, the publisher 
may regulate somewhat the character of the demand by 
ministering only to its higher characteristics. It is 
told that the first question asked by a former member of 
a leading publishing-house, respecting a manuscript, was, 
“Will it pay ?” and the second, “ Will it do good ?” 
If publishers would attentively consider the moral 
effects as well as the pecuniary returns of their vol- 
umes, they would succeed in elevating the demand. 
As Prof. W. P. Atkinson has suggested, the Harpers’ 
“ Half-hour Series” and the “ Frarklin Square Libra- 
ry” are proving a remedy for the dime-novel disease. 


The teachers in the public schools and private, fur- 
ther, possess the means of regulating the reading of 
their pupils. They should, as the master of the Wells 
School, of Boston, has said, “require all pupils above 
the age of ten years to own a note-book, in which shall 
be recorded, from time to time, the names of all books 
that might be read with profit in connection with the 
subjects taught in the school-room. A lesson in geog- 
raphy might suggest the Swiss Family Robinson, or 
Robinson Crusoe ; a lesson in history, The Days of 
Bruce, or some of Scott’s novels; a lesson in reading 
perhaps suggests Stellar Worlds, or some interesting 
biography. Thus, in a few years, the child has had his 
attention called to many good books of real value, be- 
cause they throw a flood of light upon, and add a deal 
of interest to, subjects of actual study in his school. 
The teacher should require every pupil to make a4 
weekly report of his reading, to be recorded in a book 
kept for this special purpose. He should be required 
to make a verbal report or criticism upon the books he 
has lately read, an outline of the story, why he likes or 
dislikes it, any peculiarity of style that he has noticed, 
and so on according to the ability of the scholar.” Be- 
fore this method was introduced into one grammar 
school, the pupils were reading, according to their own 
reports, That Husband of Mine, Hot Corn, Helen’s Ba- 
bies, Guy Elscott’s Wife, Poor and Proud, Elsie’s Dowry, 
The Boston Boy, and books of a similar character. But 
by following the suggestions just made, and by con- 
stantly recommending books, teachers can guide, to a 
considerable extent, the reading of their pupils. 

So, also, the officers of the public libraries may 
work either with the teachers, or independently, in pro- 
moting the good reading of children. “Why should 
not,” asks Mr. Green, of the Worcester Library, 
“all of the public schools, those for the younger as well 
as the older scholars, become depositories of books be- 
longing to towns and cities, and every head of a school 
become assistant librarian, sending to the libraries for 
a limited number of such books °s are desired, and 
changing them as often as should be thought desir- 
able?” This need is in many cities obviated, as in 
Cambridge (Mass.), by the high schools having large 
libraries for their own special use ; but the execution of 
the suggestion would, in most towns, prove of great 
advantage. Librarians, also, by publishing lists of the 
best and of the new books for young readers, may im- 
prove the character of the books which they draw. By 


* means of a list of books in history, biography, and trav- 


els, the Boston Public Library increased the use of vol- 
umes in these subjects in one month, 73, in another, 
100, and in another, 145 per cent. It now employs one 
person whose main business is to call the attention of 
young people to good literature. A distinguished libra- 


rian writes: “I would also have in every library a 
friend of the young, whom they can consult freely when 


in want of assistance, and who, in addition to the power 
of gaining their confidence, has knowledge and tact 
enough to render them real aid in making selections.” 
But, more fully than either with teacher or librarian, 
the means for improving the reading of children lies with 
parents. If fathers and mothers are either ignorant or 
careless of their children’s interest, they will not keep 
a critical eye upon the books and papers coming to their 
home. But the better educated and the more thought- 
ful parents are, the more effectively can they direct the 
reading of their sons and daughters. It is said that 
one of the sons of Professor Russell, of the State Nor- 
mal School at Worcester, “expressed a desire to read 
some dime novels. His father told him that if he really 
wished to read some of these books, he would take him 
to arailway stand, and they would buy one or two and 
read them together. ‘But,’ said he to the boy, ‘ there 
is another book that I think you would like just as 
well. Suppose we were to read together, A Tour on the 
Prairies, from the Crayon Miscellany of Washington 
Irving.’ The son had confidence in his father’s judg- 
ment, and assented to the suggestion. They read the 
book together, to the enjoyment and improvement of 
both.” Parents should not only know what books and 
papers their children are reading,—although this obliga- 
tion cannot be emphasized too strongly, —they should 
not only guide them in their reading, but they should 
also read a few books with their children, pointing 
out the moral excellences and defects of the characters. 
The remedy, which lies in the hands of teachers, 
librarians, and parents, consists simply in leading chil- 
dren away from the bad book to the good, from the 
good book to the better, and from the better book to 
the best. The task, rightly conceived.and attempted, 
is not difficult. Children coéperate with parents in the 
work, It is a mistake to suppose that they prefer bad 
fiction because it is bad, or fiction because it is fiction. 
With what eagerness does the child ask if the story is 
true; and how much interest is added to its telling if 
he knows that it is not spun from the narrator’s brain. 
With what regret does any boy or girl resign Pocahon- 
tas and Captain Smith to the realm of the fairy tale. It 
is a mistake to suppose that children need to pore over 
sensational stories to find interesting reading. The 
books of Hans Christian Andersen, as Wonder Stories ; 
of Thomas Hughes, as Tom Brown at Rugby ; of Mrs. 
Whitney, as Leslie Goldthwaite; of R. H. Dana, as 
Two Years Before the Mast ; of Charles Kingsley, as 
Water Babies, are fascinating and healthful. It is also 
a mistake to suppose that children dislike novels of a 
high grade designed for adult readers. A girl of fifteen 
may not be absorbed iu George Eliot’s Middlemarch, or 
a boy of the same age in Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 
But I know of a girl of these years who has read John 
Halifax, Gentleman, and several of Hawthorne’s ro- 
mances, with the interest with which she would pore 
over Laurie’s lovesickness in Little Women. I also 
know of a boy, not yet in his teens, who has read 
several volumes of Waverley with great avidity. It is 
also a mistake to suppose that children will not read 
books of history, or travel, or biography. Dicken’s 
Child’s History of England, Froissart’s Chronicles, as 
edited by Sidney Lanier, Church’s Stories from Homer, 
the autobiography of Livingstone, the lives of Mary 
Queen of Scots, of Richard Coeur de Lion, of Washing- 
ton, of ge are as interesting as a novel to the 
majority of children in the middle of their teens, It 
is also a mistake to suppose that children will not read 
books of a serious character designed for mature readers. 
At the time of its publication I put Harvey’s Webster in 
the hands of a boy ten years old. He skipped the 
litical narratives, but read the anecdotes with intense 
interest. By many of the stirring poems of the lan- 
ge boys and girls are more fascinated than are babies 

y Mother Goose. Scott’s war scenes, and Macaulay’s 


Horatius, make a boy’s eyes flash and his nerves tingle. 
If read aloud in the family, children even under ten 


wot Pilgrim’s Progress, or % popular biography of 
ashington or Lincoln. 


A SHELL. 


I found a fairy boat upon the shore, 
One little seat it had, and nothing more: 
What boundless ocean had it wandered o’er ? 


The venturous boatman, where indeed was he, 
Who launched this shallop on the billowy sea, 
And left it stranded on the beach for me ? 


Did he with promise fair and hope set sail, 


To seek his fortune with the favoring gale ? 
And did he reach the land, or did he fail ? 


He leaves no record of his viking guest, 
His deeds of prowess are but faintly guessed, 
And ocean murmurs of his peaceful rest. 
Providence, R, 1. 1880. W. W. Battery. 


A QUERY. 


I wish to raise a question as to a tendency, of late 
years, in the teaching and learning of Latin. If it is 
worth while to keep up the study of that language at 
all, if our higher schools, — which we need not dispute 
at present,—then, no doubt, it should be studied for its 
literary and historical uses mainly, and not for a few 
beggarly elements of antiquarianism and scientific phi- 
lology. To many a bright pupil, Virgil and Ovid are, or 
may be, the first introduction to the delights of poetry ; 
and the first wakening of a genuine historic sense will be 
got from reading Cesar or Cicero in their own tongue. 
But one cannot begin in that way, or at that age, to be 
a learned grammarian or philologist. And I am afraid 
we are losing something of the substance in catching at 
a very empty shadow. I am too,ignorant to dogmatize. 
I only doubt. 

In the first place, is not an enormous disproportion of 
time given to the matter of pronunciation? In this 
I may have something myself to answer for. So far as 
I know, I was the first person that ever wrote the phrase, 
“Roman method,” * to denote a certain style of pro- 
nouncing, to be taught in an elementary text-book, 
without the smallest suspicion of the noisy and trouble- 
some revolution impending in our parts of speech. 
Since then I have come to prefer and use the term 
“phonetic.” Now this method is no doubt very valu- 
able as a help to learn the language in its elements, 
and in tracing its phonetic changes. It is far easier, 
for instance, to explain cecini from cano, with a hard ¢, 
than a soft one. But, as a method of pronunciation for 
practical use, I do not believe it is worth one-tenth of 
the trouble, irritation, and ridicule it has cost, even if 
the end could be attained, and if that end were desir- 
able. There may be reckoned, at any time, a commu- 
nity of (say) half a million educated persons in- this 
country who have a fair acquaintance with at least the 
easier Latin authors, and a good many more to whom 
the current Latin phrases are reasonably familiar. 
What breaks (so to speak) the literary tradition, what 
makes Latin more distant and strange to the educated 
class, is an evil far greater than any good from an im- 
aginary accuracy in reaching the standard of a true 
“ Roman” pronunciation. 

Besides, I doubt whether we are likely to come any 
nearer to such a standard than what would make our 
reading of Latin a barbarous and painful travesty to a 
Roman ear, — something like the average grammar- 
school French to a Parisian. What that is, we may 
guess, perhaps, from the specimen Mr. Hamerton gives 
of the reading of English bya trained and accomplished 
Frenchman,— 


** At ev ze bittle bommess 
Azvart ze zeeket lon; 
At none ze veeld be ommess 
Aboot ze most edston,’’— 


in which one finds it hard to recognize the delicate 
music of Tennyson: 


* At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone; 
At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the moss’d headstone.” 


Any one who has given a little study to Ellis’s Qyml- 
titative Pronunciation of Latin will see that the above 
hardly exaggerates the probable success of our effort to 
inculeate the Roman pronunciation in our schools. Tt 


* I had it from Professor Lane. 
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has its uses, as I said above; but we need not flatter 
ourselves that successful imitation is one of them. Per- 
sonally, I have a strong predilection for the Italian sound 
of. the vowels in reading Latin. About the “Roman” 
pronunciation of several of the consonants, — especially 
¢, g, and v, as to which the usage of every tongue de- 
rived from Latin might suggest a query, —I am rather 
skeptical. Who knows how the Romans pronounced 
gn, sc, or the initial 7? And, considering the value of 
easily recognizing by the ear the English derivations 
from Latin, it seems not very unlikely that, practically, 
Donaldson’s curt rule may prove the best after all, — to 
read a Latin sentence just as if the words were Eng- 
lish, only observing the rules of accent, and bearing 
in mind that there are no silent letters. Atany rate, this 
would be better than the case I have heard of, where, 
in a popular address, the phrase vice versd was pro- 
nounced in a way that the average hearer must have 
taken for “ Weaky—’ ware, sir!” as if the platform were 
breaking down under him. Perhaps it was. 

Another question occurs, as to some of the later 
fashions in orthography. We are going through an un- 
comfortable transition stage, and it is a serious question 
how to lighten the inconvenience of it to the learner. 
Certain simplifications, as ceteri, femina, there can be 
objection to, perhaps; and a few rectifications, as celum, 
condicio, contio, we need not quarrel with if they are 
rectifications. But why change the familar, almost Eng- 
lish, humerus and arena into wmerus and hurena? As 
any editor of a modern text-book knows, these supposed 
corrections have resulted, so far, in a chaos of usage, in 
which I have never found any two “critical” editors 
alike. The real grievance is, that some of these modern 
improvements add appreciably, if not seriously, to the 
difficulty of the language, to the ordinary reader. Now 
Latin is a hard language at best, — harder, I fear, than 
many of our teachers understand. Whatever adds to 
its difficulty should be sharply challenged. Whatever 
destroys or disguises forms in spelling that give an easy 
clue to its structure, or even alters a recognized and 
familiar conventional form, is to be looked upon as a 
prima facie enemy to our learning, and admitted only 
on sad compulsion, — not caught at hastily, as some do, 
as the last new “dodge ” or “ wrinkle.” 


_ For example, it was an evil day to our scholarship 
when, with our absurd deference to German custom, 
we lost the distinguishing mark of the ablative in a, and 
of cum “when.” It was awkward and poverty-stricken 
to abolish 7 and use 7 instead; no less so to abjure the 
convenient “digraphs,” so that one must learn by act 
of memory that coemi has three syllables, and coepi 
only two, while nobody can tell from the looks of it 
whether aere is “brass” or “air.” It was still worse 
when, on a theory of Ciceronian usage, we dispensed 
with the double i of the genitive. Is it likely that 
Cicero, even, did not distinguish in some way the gen- 
itive of arbitrium from that of arbiter, or that of judi- 
cium from the dative of judex? Of course he did; if 
not by doubling the letter, as we do, then perhaps by 
lengthening it, as the Italians do, who from tempo make 
tempi, and from tempio, tempj. Or shall we, on Milton’s 
authority, — which is perhaps as good as Cicero’s — go 
back to “suttle theefe” ? A still worse offense is in 
dropping the most characteristic letter in the com- 
pounds of jacio. Having carefully instructed our pupil 
in the rule of vowel-attenuation, and that facere thereby 
becomes conficere, we then, — just because the German 
fonts appear, in their poverty, not to supply the letter 
J:—proceed to turn jacere into conicere, to the bewilder- 
ment of the pupil, the violation of prosodic rule, and 
the certain confusion with icere, “to hit,” and against 
the protest, too, of the later Romans themselves,—like 
Aulus Gellius, for instance, whose judgment and argu- 
ment are cited by Mayor, in his new critical edition of 
De Négura Deorum, which very sensibly restores the 7. 

Mere orthographical niceties, in the school-room, are 
foreign to the true-end and aim of education. They 
give us a pitiful little dose of antiquarian information ; 


they sacrifice ten times as much of what makes the 
language somewhat more easy, familiar, and homelike. 
If the study of Latin deserves to be kept up in our 
schools, it must be for its real uses, not for its petty 
philologisms. It is not simply the tongue in which to 
read a few great authors of a certain period, as they 
wrote or spoke ; still less the tongue to drill in for a 
few phonetic changes and syntactic rules. It is emi- 
nently the language of history, of all civilization and 
philosophy for a term of a thousand years, of half the 
nomenclature of modern science. No scholar knows 
when and where a reasonable facility in it may not be 
of use tohim. The body of Latin literature, — post- 
classical, — right at hand, from which I have to draw 
constantly in my own line of instruction, may be put 
at something like 200,000 folio or royal octavo pages, 
besides about as much more outlying material, includ- 
ing scholastic and modern theology. Dr. Jacob Bige- 
low, who did so much to define the “Limits of Educa- 
tion,” and to promote modern scientific methods, was 
especially urgent in setting forth the practical claims 
of Latin. Surely the best knowledge of it the average 
learner can get is not what shows its philological 
niceties, but what puts its real treasures at his com- 
mand on the easiest terms. There need be no quarrel 
with the nicer criticism. There need be no hesitation 


in accepting its results, when definitely agreed on. But 
our first business is to get at an understanding of the 
language as it actually is in the books we read. The 
finer points can afford to wait. J. H. Auuen. 


NECESSITY FOR MORAL CULTURE. 


BY LINA E, TROEUDLE, 


Richard Grant White’s article, “'The Public-School 
Failure,” published in the December number of the 
North American Review, has, no doubt, provoked a storm 
of indignation among the teachers of the public schools 
and among all friends of public instruction. Though 
his statements are, on the whole, rash and unjust, still 
some of the facts contained therein furnish food for re- 
flection to every earnest and thoughtful teacher. And, 
as the first step toward improvement is to perceive and 
acknowledge our shortcomings, let us examine into the 
matter and see how much of truth there isin his sweep- 
ing denunciations. 

One of the many objections he offers is this: the 
public-school system is a failure because the men and 
women of to-day, who were largely educated in our pub- 
lic schools, are not better, have not a higher standard 
of character than in the days prior to the public-school 
system ; and by referring to statistics, he proves that, 
with the increase of population and diffusion of knowl- 
edge, vice and crime have increased proportionally. 

Granting that the energy of our schools is mainly 
directed to the intellectual culture of its pupils, that the 
moral faculties are often considered of secondary impor- 
tance, or are entirely neglected, is he therefore justified 
in inferring that the public school is a nursery where a 
very imperfect knowledge of the three R’s is obtained, 
and where the germs of a fourth R,—that of rascaldom,— 
are implanted? These are the deductions at which he 
arrives, for he attributes all the corruption in public 
life, the laxity in morals, the frauds, thefts, and mur- 
ders,—yes, and even the suicides that are committed 
daily in our land, to the public-school system. Were 
this writer just, he would be forced to admit that not 
only is the school responsible for the moral status of a 
community, but equally great, if not greater, is the con- 
cern that the church and the family should feel in this 
matter. These important factors are entirely over- 
looked by him, nor does he urge the school to reform in 
this direction; he simply states that since the public 
schools are not making men and women better, the sys- 
tem is all right and ought to be abolished. 

Amazing as may seem the proposition,—that education 
does not lessen crime,—it is, nevertheless, true, for the 
statistics of this and other countries prove that education 


— 
and crime are frequently coéxistent. In France the most 
highly-educated districts are the most criminal; and 
the mining districts in northern England, though the 
most ignorant and poorest sections of the country, pre- 
sent, according to statistical reports, “a singular immu- 
nity from crime.” Do not these facts suggest the 
thought that perhaps education is, and has been, im- 
perfect and one-sided? We, teachers, all know that to 
educate means to draw out and to develop all the facul- 
ties, physical, intellectual, and moral, equally and har- 
moniously; yet how many of us attend only to the in- 
tellectual faculties of those whom we are to educate, so 
that the result is a disproportion in development, and a 
want of symmetry of mind and character. ‘True, intel- 
lectual culture gives power, but it is the moral educa- 
tion which will determine the kind of power. Our 
greatest thinkers agree that the importance of the 
moral element of education cannot be overestimated, 
and many relevant passages might be quoted. “ Intel- 
lectual emancipation,” says Goethe, “if it does not, at 
the same time, give us control over ourselves, is poison- 
ous.” Froude says: “For to make us know our duty 
and do it, to make us upright in act and true in thought 
and word, is the aim of all instruction which deserves 
the name, the epitome of all purposes for which educa- 
tion exists. Duty changes, truth expands; one age 
cannot teach another either the details of its obliga- 
tions, or the matter of its knowledge; but the principle 
of obligation is everlasting. 

Since the aim of all true education is the building-up 
of strong and noble character, the question naturally 
arises,—how is this to be accomplished? Certainly not 
by requiring our pupils to learn by rote moral precepts 
and codes; not by compelling them to listen to moral 
lectures; but by arousing noble desires in a child; by 
making him feel, not wnderstand, the difference between 
right and wrong; by creating a love for virtue and an 
abhorrence for vice. Herbert Spencer truly says: “If 
you cause a sympathetic impulse to get the better of 
onethat is selfish, if you produce a state of mind to 
which proper behavior is natural, spontaneous, instinet- 
ive, you do some good.” And again: “Only by repeat- 
edly awakening the appropriate emotions can character 
be changed. Mere ideas received by the intellect, meet- 
ing with no response from within, — having no roots 
there, — are quite inoperative upon conduct, and are 
quickly forgotten upon entering into life.” 

And when should this moral eulture begin, and how 
should lessons in “morals” be given? It should begin 
on the first day a child enters school, and at home, in 
the family, before that period; and there should be no 
lessons given at stated times, in a formal and lifeless 
manner, but at any and every time, whenever an op- 
portunity presents itself, —in the reading, history, or 
geography lesson, or when a good or bad action on the 
part of a pupil serves as an illustration. With all 
teachers who are thoroughly in earnest, and who pos- 
sess sufficient tact to know how and when “to awaken 
the appropriate emotions,” such a course would certainly 
be productive of good, and the result accomplished 
would be character, “the epitome of all purposes for 
which education exists.” 


THE DAY-S€HOOL AND THE CHURCH. 


The “day-school” keeps our boys and girls busy. 
When they most need the church, the “high school ” 
holds them. It holds them by interesting them, by 
occupying their time and attention, and by rewarding 
in a variety of ways such devotion. The esprit du 
corps of the school is warmer and heartier and stronger 
than that of the church. All this is well for the pu- 
pils on the intellectual side, but harmful on the spirit- 
ual side. It tends to a one-sided development. It 
keeps the young people away from the week-evening 
service of the church during the very years when 
temptations to evil and infidelity are the strongest and 


the church most necessary to them. 
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The conscientious high-school pupil will be held to 
the prayer-meeting, for example, by a sense of duty. 


MATHEMATICS. 
All communications intended for this Sapteingnt chante be directed 


Children who have been properly trained will attend | the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover 


church service during the week through habit, or be- 
cause of parental authority. But the mass of our youth 
are held by no such bonds, and these are they who 
most need what the church can do for them. 

Would it be possible in any way to supply, through 
the church-lyceum, an occasional lecture or series of 
lecture-lessons in the line of high-school studies, by 
which pupils might be allowed to give an evening now 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 149.— = 18. 
yz = 18 — 2*; 2 = 324 — 3622 + at; ct — 3622 — x + 324 


= 0; (x — 4); + 422? — 202 — 81) 0; —4=—0; 4. 


C. N. Snyper, Sudbury, Pa. 
[Solved also by E. J. Edmunds, New Orleans, and W. F. B., 


Cambridge, Mass. ] 


PROBLEM 142,—A buys a horse for $60, and sells it to B for 


$120, who sells it for $200. How much must A give ° 3 to 


and then to the church, and thus be brought into closer| ) jie their per cents. equal ? 


sympathy with it? Has the pastor no talk on history 


A. R. P. makes a mistake, I think, in his solution of this 


or literature which would be a help to pupils whose|problem. I presume, however. that it is either clerical or ty- 
curriculum embraces that very theme? Is there no|pographical, as itis a mistake only in the use of a sign. 


cultivated man in the church or community whose ser- 
vices might be secured? Is all the teaching-power of 


a neighborhood enlisted in the school-house itself?}120—2 $200+ 


“80 
120 120 


shouta be Jounnax Aug. 12.] 


I offer another solution. Let « = what A gives to B; then 


Does the thought suggest anything to anybody ? — Dr. 
Vincent in S. S. Journal. , 


VARIETIES. 


PLYMOUTH. — (1620). 


Welcome thou dark December morn, 

That breaks across a world of snow, 
Ye clouds of winter, tempest-torn, 

Ye blasts from icy caves that blow! 
For with you comes a sacred band, 

Of sea-worn wanderers, faint with toil, 
To plant upon a chosen land 


are equal to each other, are 25, 35, 31, and 19 rods. 
the area. 


240 — 22 = 200;-+ 40=32; 2 = 134. 
ns 
J. M.N. 


PrRoBLEM 150.—The four sidesof a field whose diagonals 
Required 


This is Problem 2461 in the Mathematical Department of 


the Yates County Chronicle, published at Penn Yan, N. Y. I 
solved that problem, and the answer is 718.214548 sq. rods. 


WILLIAM Hoover, Wapakoneta, O. 


PROBLEM 151.—How many balls one foot in diameter can 


be put into a cubical box of which the sides measure four feet 
in the clear ? 


Ans. It is evident that the first layer of balls will be 16 in 


God’s flower of freedom in the soil. 


Oh, guard that flower thus sown in tears, 
And hedged about with patient prayer, 

So nursed amid such hopes and fears, 
So watched — danger’s night of care. 

O glorious morn! glorious flower! 
Immortal league of trusting souls! 

Time ne’er will dim that hallowed hour; 
While round our shores the free 6 rolls. 


T. Fields, 


— **In order to understand,”’ says Mr. Palmer, in his new 
translation of the Koran, “‘ the immense influence which the 


number. The next layer will not contain so many, as each 
ball, instead of being directly‘above one in the first layer, will 
rest upon four. Itcan easily be seen that there will be 3 rows 
of balls, with 3 ballsin arow, which will jmake 9 balls in the 
second row. In the next row will be 16, and in the next 9, 
and soon. The first row of balls will take one foot in height. 
The second row will take as much in height as the center of 


the balls is above the center of these in the first row. Each 
ball rests upon four in the lower row. If we draw lines con- 
necting the centers of the balls, we shall have a pyramid with 
four faces, the edge of each face being one foot, and each 
side of the base being one foot. We can easily get the slant 


Qur’4n (Koran) has always exercised upon the Arab mind, it height of the prramid, which we Sad to be 


y-75 ft. From 


is necessary to remember that it consists not merely of the/+nis we can obtain the altitude of the pyramid. which is /.50 
ac 


enthusiastic utterances of an individual, but of the popular/ft., or .7071+ ft. So the center of e 
layer is .7071-+- ft. higher than the center of the balls in the 
_ | first ets and the second layer would occupy .7071+- ft above 
Judged, then, by the standard which we apply to other creeds, _ aa leer is put in. 


sayings, choice pieces of eloquence, and favorite legends cur- 
rent among the desert tribes for ages before his time. 


ball in the second 


4—1=3 ft. which are left in the box after 
-7071+ is contained in 3, 4+ times; 


Mohammed's religion stands forth as something strikingly| hence 4more layers could be put in over the first layer. As 


first time, the grand conception of one God, which was, as he 
asserted, the faith of their father Abraham, but which their 
fetishism had so long obscured.” 

— A countryman saw, for the first time, a school-girl going 
through some of her gymnastic-exercises for the amusement 


sett Pier, R. I., and M. C. Stevens, Lafayette, Ind.] 


new and original, since it sets before his countrymen, for the| the layers have first 16 then 9 balls, the five layers would con- 
tain 16 + 9 + 16 + 9 + 16 = 66 balls. 


ORVA. 
Oakwood, Ind., 1880. 
[Similar solutions received from James Waters, Narragan- 


PROBLEM 152.—A r cut off from a cheese a segment 


which took \4 of the circumference and weighed 4 lbs. What 
R. W. 


of the little ones at home. After gazing at her with jooks of did the whole cheese weigh ? 


interest and commiseration for a while, he asked a boy near 
by “‘if she had fits.” ‘‘ No,” replied the lad, contemptuously, 
“that’s gymnastics.” ‘‘ Oh, ’tis, hey ?” said they verdant; 
** how long has she had ’em ?”’ 


By cutting from the ends of the chord to the center of the 


cheese, a trianglular piece is obtained, which with the segment 
cut off by the grocer, will constitute one-third of the cheese. 
But the altitude of this triangular part is evidently one-half 


— “ Mr. President, I rise to get uP; and am not backward t0| of the radius of the cheese, and its area is 343. Whence, 
for education, I should be as ignorant as you are, Mr. Presi.|*2 ‘He area of the sector is 35 «7%, the area of the segment i 
<a ” pen ad you are, Mr. *Tesl-| sector as the weight of the segment is to the weight of the 
dent.” So said an eloquent advocate of popular education, |1/, +2 1/723. But the area of segment is to the area of 


at a public meeting in the town of 


— A noted manufacturer in this country, who has 3,000 
men in his employ, says: “I never allow myself to speak 
harshly even to the poorest boy among my work-people. It 


does not pey. I have tried kind words, without exception, for | weight of cheese. 


years, and the results have been admirable.”” Try it yourself. 


— Said an active business man in our hearing recently: 
“In the past two years, in my spare minutes, when wait- 
ing for a train, or for meals, or in keeping engagements 
with people who were not prompt, have read nearly 
200 little books, most of them the Harper’s ‘‘ Half-Hour Se- 
ries.”’ 
this reading. Are you, too, saving the spare minutes ? 


° sector. Call the weight of the sector z, and we have 147 r? — 
i: 422, or — 


Calling « = 3.141592, we find 32 = 20.46 lbs., nearly = 

M. C. STEVENS. 

[Solutions of the above received from James Waters, Narra- 
Essex, 


fave Pier, R.L; J. A. H., and H, H. Williams, 


SOME GENEROUS OFFERS. 


THE JOURNAL PREE FOR ONE to any 


His intelligence showed how well he had remembered | person sending us three subscribers to EDUCATION, our 
new bimonthly. 


“EDUCATION” sent PREE for ONE YEAR, to any 


— An English writer remarks that in late years improved 
educational maxims in the schools have been followed by im-|Tae Jarme. “? Dames of six new subscribers to 


proved methods in the kennels, and that dogs have been 
trained better through kindness than through terror. 


ceited,’ which had occurred in the course of the reading-les- 
sou): “‘ Now, boys, suppose that I was always boasting of my 
learning; that I knew a good deal of Latin, for instance, or 


that my personal appearance was, — that I was good-looking, 


y’ know; what should you say I was?’ Straightforward boy months, with 


PRIMARY TEACHER or GOOD TIMES FREE 


POR ONE YEAR, to any person sending us one sub- 
— Board schoolmaster (desiring to explain the word ‘con-|S0riber to Epucation,”’ o: 


or two new subscribers to 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY AND AS A TONIC. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during the past six 
great satisfaction, in a large number of cases of 


V. B. Fiercuer, M.D, 


(who had “ caught the speakers’seye’’), “I sh’ say you was a/| nervous debility, and as a tonic after fevers. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


liar! Punch. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — JANUARY, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 


Not visible in January. e' 
VENUS. 


While Venus will continue an evening star until May, she 
will only increase ig brilliancy up to March 27, — 33 days after 
greatest eastern elongation, — and the visible portion of her 
dise will continue to decrease. This is explained by a very 
rapid increase in her apparent diameter from 16” Jan. 1, to 
38” March 27, when brightest, and 60” May 3, when at inferior 
conjunction with the Sun. During January, Venus moves 
from 25° in Capricornus to the eastern limit of Aquarius, — 
the equinoctial colure, — a distance of 35°. The Moon passes 
64° to the north of her on the 3d. She sets on the 10th at 
8h. 19m. evening; on the 30th at 9h. 3m. evening. 

MARS, 
Mars is a morning star, rising on the 10th at 6h. 3m. morn- 


-|}ing, and on the 30th at 5h. 46m. morning. He is in an inter- 


esting portion of the heavens. The Scorpion and Antares are 
just above him. He passes through the Milky Way near the 
middle of the month, and at the end of the month will be 
about 5° north of the Milkmaid’s Dipper. The Moon passes 
north, and very close to Mars on the 27th, being only 2° apart 


when nearest, 
JUPITER. 


Jupiter is still the glory of the heavens, being the most 
prominent object in the western sky, except Venus, which is 
much nearer the horizon. The Moon passes about 7° north of 
Jupiter on the 6th. He sets on the 10th at 11h. 37m. evening, 
and on the 30th at 10h. 32m. evening. 

Satellites.—On the evening of the 9th, before 7h. 31m., all 
the satellites will be visible, and at that time Sat. I. begins a 
transit; at 8h. 51m. its shadow begins the transit; at 9h. 46m. 
the satellite leaves the planet-transit ends, and at 11h. 5m, the 


shadow also leaves the planet’s disc. The transit begins at the . 


left and ends at the right of Jupiter. Again, on the 17th, at 
6 o’clock evening, all the satellites are visible, and at 6h. 49m 
Sat. I. disappears at the right-hand side of Jupiter, passing 
behind in occultation. At 8h. 3im. Sat. III. reappears at the 
left from occultation, and at 10h, 19m. Sat. 1. reappears from 
an eclipse, into which it passed from the occultation noted 
above. 

Almost ever since the planet Jupiter has been known, larger 
or smaller spots have appeared suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon his surface. No satisfactory explanation has yet been 
given of them, though quite generally believed to be open- 
ings in a surrounding gaseous envelope. For some months 
past a large, elongated spot has been seen on his otherwise 
bright face. It may be seen just south of the equatorial zones. 

SATURN. 
Saturn has the same apparent motion as Jupiter, but Ju- 


| piter is gaining on him, causing them to be nearer together on 


the last of January,—they will be 744° apart, Saturn being the 
most eastern. The Moon passes 734° north of him on the 7th, 
and he arrives at eastern quadrature on the 12th, being 90° 
east of the Sun, and passing the meridian at 6 o’clock in the 
evening. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF THE HEAVENS AT 9.00 P. M., JAN- 
UARY 20, 1881. 


Looking Southward. — Near the meridian: Lowdown close 
to the horizon is the Dove, with its first-magnitude star, which 
is very close to the star which forms the termination of the 
lower and left-hand leg of the “‘ Great Egyptian x.’’ Twelve 
degrees above the Dove is Lepus, the Hare, a neat, little con- 
stellation, easily recognized by the quadrilateral of 3d-magni- 
tude stars. Ten degrees above the Hare is the beautiful Rigel, 
almost exactly on the meridian and a little further up, that 
trio of bright stars variously known as “‘The Kings,” “‘ Stars 
of Orion’s Belt,” ete. About 10° from the north, and a little 
further to the left is Betelguese, and about the same distance 
to the right of the meridian, and a little further north, is the 
Hyades, in Taurus, with Aldebaran, while the Pleiades are 
15° further still to the right. Beta Aurige is the bright star 
in the end of Taurus’s horn, very close to the meridian and 5° 
above the Sun’s path, and 20° directly north of it; in the 
zenith is Capella. d 

To the left of the meridian the most prominent figures are 
the Twins and the “ Great Egyptian x.’ The former is two 
hours from the meridian, and in the ecliptic, — easily known 
by the two brilliant stars Castor and Pollux, 5° apart; making, 
with two other stars of less brilliancy, 20° S. W., a neat rhom- 
boid. The Great X< lies immediately below it, and is formed 
by Procyon and Betelguese, as the points of termination of the 
upper legs, intersecting at Sirius, and terminating in Naos, in 
the Ship and Chart, in the Dove. * 

The Great Square of Pegassus is the only prominent figure 
west of the meridian, and that is close to the horizon. 


Looking Northward.—The Little Bear and Dipper are directly 


above the Pole star, with Draco, Cepheus and Cassiopeia 
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‘tute a bare record for full attendance is such open and bare- 
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at the right, the Great Bear and Dipper are at the left. The 
space below Polaris is given to the sprawling, inconspicuous 
constellation, Camelopardalis. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
JANUARY 19, 1881. h. m. 


a Andromeda (Alpheratz) sets ‘ é 11 58 evening. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets . - ll 59 
Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 

Tauri(Alcyone, or LightofPleiades)inmer. 7 43 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian 

a Aurige (Capella) in meridian... 

Orionis (Rigel) in meridian @ 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian . a 9 51 ¥ 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or DogStar)inmerid.10 42 “ 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 11 35 “ 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises . 7 

a Virginis (Spica) rises ‘ 

a Bootis (Arcturus) rises . 10 55 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises - 8 59morning. 

a Lyre (Vega) sets 7 53 evening. 

a Cygni (Deneb) sets ‘ il 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets 


Penn Yan, N. Y., December, 1880. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


© Editor is not .esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
cae in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


WHAT THE JOURNAL THINKS. 


Mr. Editor : —I wish you would give the position of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION upon the matter of giving children 
in our public schools credit for attending school a full half-day 
when they have simply been in and answered to their names, 
at the opening of the school], and then been immediately dis- 
missed without reciting a single lesson, or having engaged in 
a single exercise. 

I don’t know how extensive the practice is, but I have. good 
evidence that it has existed in this town in the past, and has 
come in again within the last year. I have repeatedly spoken 
against it, and when on the school committee have used my 
influence for its entire prohibition. Parents and teachers and 
school committees, though professedly Christians and church 
members, seem not to realize that there is any wrong in it, or 
not enough to influence them to decide against the practice. 

My charges against the practice are these: 1. That it is un- 
fair to those who do well, as it places those who do nothing on 
the same level as those who do the best work. 2. It presents 
a temptation to the children to get excused, and then play tru- 
ant instead of going home. 3. It makes our school records, 
where it is practiced, simply a mass of falsehoods,—entirely 
unreliable. 4. It makes our schools to teach that lying on oc- 
casion is allowable and right, and so arrays them against our 
homes and churches. Groree 8. SHaw, 

Ashby, Mass., Dec., 1880, Pastor First Parish. 


[Our correspondent has anticipated us in his strong words 
against a practice which we had hoped had entirely disap- 
peared from the schools of New England, and its continuance 
only reveals the fact that Taz JoURNAL has a mission yet, to 
urge teachers to teach honesty in act as well a8 word, in the 
records of the school as well as in the teaching of the class- 
room. The case referred to grew out of an unhealthy or ab- 
normal stimulus upon the teacher, to obtain a high percentage 
of attendance at school. Sometimes this stimulus is applied 
by the school board, sometimes by superintendents, and some- 
times it arises from an emulation between teachers of rival 
schools. Whatever its cause, its character and effects are evil, 
and only evil, if it inspires teachers to establish false stand- 
ards as to attendance or scholarship. The attempt to substi- 


faced deception that it is very strange that any teacher worthy 
the name should for a moment admit its practice. Whoever 
is the inspirer of the wrong, the teacher becomes the principal 
actor, and the pupil, and possibly his parents, becomes parti- 
ceps criminis in an acted and recorded falsehood, which must 
destroy the moral tone of the school, degrade the teacher in 
the minds of the pupils, and blunt that keen sense of honor 
which it is the province of the school and the duty of the 
teacher to cultivate and quicken.—Eb.] 


A’ PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


After reading ‘‘ School Hygiene,” in Taz JouRNAL of Oct. 
28, I measured my schoolroom, and found that the floor-space 
and air-space were less than half what they should be, and 
that the window-area is less than one-ninth the floor-area. 
But there are some other defects of which I was already con- 
scious. The only means of ventilation is by the door and win- 
dows; the éeiling is so low that I can lower the windows but a 
very little without a cold draught on the children; the room is 
heated by a stove; half the light is admitted at the backs of 


the pupils; and I have 60 pupils in the B primary grade. I 
think that if I could have half those children in the morning, 


and the others in the afternoon, it would be to their advan- 
tage, mentally, morally, and physically. M. J. M. 


BOSTON ELEMENTARY EVENING SCHOOLS. 


This department of public instruction, which is of compara- 
tively recent origin, is fast growing into prominent importance 
in the larger cities and towns throughout the country. Togive 
a detailed history of the early rise and growth of this most 
useful institution, space forbids; suffice it to note that, from 
the charity classes of fifty years’ ago, to the later subsidized 
schools of 1850-6, this department in 1857 was duly established 
by law, and by vote of the Boston City Council in 1868 nine 
evening schools were organized, from which date the system 
has grown to its present efficiency and usefulness. A glance 
at the following table, which contains the statistics for the 
month of November, will best show the scope of the depart-- 


ment and patronage: 


Average > 
attendance. 253 
£2 
£2 
Anderson, .... 17 130 4 109 6 6 18 
Bigelow School (S. B.), 20 210 109 41 150 138 12.5 
Blossom Street, . . 20 201 99 57 152 12 138 
Brighton, ....- 188 20 38 3 8 48 
Charlestown, ... 20 14 69 14 88 7 = 18.8 
Comins Sch., Roxbury, 20 128 59 22 81 8 11.5 
Dearborn, ... . 20 221 73 25 9 8 14 
Dorchester, . . 20 58 30 #1 38 8 15.5 
East Boston, .. . 20 281 56 14 7 7 11.8 
Hudson Street, . . 20 70 31 18 49 6 9.8 
Jamaica Plain,. . . 20 33 18 0O 18 3 9 
Lincoln, (S.B.), . . 20 7 29 23 652 6 = 10.4 
No. Bennett Street, 20 217 67 41 108 8 15.4 
Old Franklin, . . . 16 204 82 26 108 9 18.5 
WarrentonjStreet, . 11 182 32 42 74 6 148 
Washington Village,. 20 130 81 18 9 9 123 


The course of study comprises the ordinary work of ele- 
mentary education in the common schools, the aim being to 
give instruction to such adults and “ urchins,”” who have not 
acquired a competent advancement, and who, from necessity, 
are deprived of the advantages of the day schools. The man- 
agement is under the special direction of a sub-committee of 
portant to the Commonwealth. The gentlemen who have the 
the school-board, assisted by the board of supervisors, who 
visit each school once a month. While classification is urged, 
the greater portion of work done is individual, especially with 
the older pupils, many of whom are taking their “‘ first steps.’’ 
The following authorized list of text-books fairly represents 
the studies, pursued : Monroe’s Charts, Franklin Primer, 
Franklin Reader, Stone’s American History, Harper’s Intro- 
ductory Geography, Franklin Elementary Arithmetic, Frank- 
lin Written Arithmetic, writing-books, and plain copy-books. 

The schools, which have a term of twenty weeks, are open 
regularly five evenings a week, at seven, and close at nine 
o’clock. The programme of work differs materially in the 
various schools, there being a noticeable want of system in all, 
occasioned not from facilities, but a lack of regularity in attend- 
ance. In those schools where the economical and efficient plan 
of classificatian is best conducted, the attendance is the most 
regular, proving that classification rightly conducted is, in 
itself, productive of general interest, better results, and hence an 
incentive to better attendance. Again, with tact in discipline 
and an ability to interest, classification, it is found, need not be 
confined to one room but practised throughout the school 
with adult and “‘ urchin’’ classes. 

All are desirous of learning to spell, and a slate exercise 
oran occasional old-fashioned country spelling-match, never 
fails to awaken the street Arab, nor the horny-handed of 
two-score. Letter-writing, —a ‘general dictation on familiar, 
practical subjects, the drafting of notes, receipts, bills, ete., 
with an occasional test in mental arithmetic, supplemented by 
a general exercise in declamation and composition, say twice a 
month, would, we think, be found not only possible, but pop- 
ular, practical, and profitable. 

In one of the schools which we visited, the Blossom street, 
in charge of an experienced teacher, which has the largest regu- 
lar attendance, composed of all classes and ages from the news 
boy of twelve to the adult of fifty, including both sexes and 
representatives of the various nationalities, and consequent 


occupations, the system of classification and general instruc- 
tionis shown to be a success, even beyond the anticipation of 
those in charge. Here the work of arithmetic is conducted in 
the four rooms the first hour, both oral and written, black- 
board and slate. From 8.00 to 8.30 the writing is taught in 
concert, at least twice each week, and from copy-books the re- 
maining three. The time from 8.30 to 9.00 is op in the 
different classes in reading or some dictation-work on various 
subjects, as above enumerated. 

To speak of the many interesting features incident to this 
work, time and space forbid; suffice in conclusion to add, that 
none can visit a well-conducted evening school without feeling 
that the city and officials in —- are to be congratulated 
for the maintenance and success of such a system of public in- 


so much needed in the community, and so vitally im- 


immediate charge of this special department in Boston, and 
to whom the city is mainly indebted for its creditable endorse- 
ment are Charies H. Reed, Esq., chairman, with Messrs. 
Hobbs, Fleming, Fox, and Fletcher. 7 


— 


* “CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW JERSEY.” 


The experience of ‘‘M. C.’’ regarding “ Corporal Punish 
ment in New Jersey,’’ does not agree with my own. I have 
been engaged in public schools of the State for thirteen years, 
and am well acquainted with the working of the law and the 
state of public sentiment in this county. Instead of the pro- 
hibition having ‘‘ been exceedingly pernicious to the youth of 
the State,” as far as this county is concerned it has been! the 
reverse. Corporal punishment is not forbidden in the cities; 
and yet the practice is becoming less and less every year. Out- 
side the cities discipline and good order have steadily improved 
since the law went into operation (1867). In the rural dis- 
tricts, where the small salaries do not command a high order 
of ability, the opinion is sometimes expressed that the rod 
would supply all deficiences. But most teachers have found 
more excellent ways. 

I cannot believe it possible that ‘there are many teachers 
who have found it necessary to resort to the use of the rod, in 
spite of the prohibitory law.’’ It is not so in this county, 


The permission or request of a parent cannot authorize a 
teacher to do that which the law forbids; and any county su- 
perintendent would immediately revoke such a teacher’s cer- 
tificate; or, if he held a State certificate, would report him to 
the State Board of Education. 8. X. 


THE TEACHER. 


“Inasmuch as ye haye done it unto the least.’”’ — Bible, 


If there be scene o’er which the angels bend, 
To actin which they gladly would descend, 
’Tis when a cultured mind and kindly heart 
Bows sweetly down true Wisdom to impart, 
And to teach such, becomes himself a child; 
His accents tender, and his method mild. 


O earnest MANN! O ever-faithful Szkars,— 

Your names will brighten with the passing years, 
And all the humble ones who follow thee, 

As thou didst Him who “ blessed ’’ in Galilee, 
Shall meet at the Great Teacher’s feet at last, 
When all the lessons of life’s school are passed. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This d t of THE JOURNAL is under the of W.H. 
Me., to whom all thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also 

puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 


ENIGMA: 34 LETTERS. 

My 4, 16, 7, 12, 31, 15, 14, 20, is the author of this quo- 
tation. 

My 1, 6, 13, 25, 15, 27, 28, was a Dutch painter. 

My 5, 1, 18, 34, 19, 15, 14, 28, was a president of the 
United States. 

My 30, 14, 18, 25, 5, was a famous general who served 
in the Mexican war. 

My 4, 11, 34, 17, 14, 26, is a kind of fish. 

My 9, 18, 29, 2, is a very small bird. 


ENIGMA FRANCAISE. 
Si j’ étais ce que je suis, 
e ne serais pas ce que je suis; 
Car ce que je suis, 
Ce n’est pas ce que je suis. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 16. 


Acrostic.—P LEA D 
E 
ALOOF 
IssukE 
NEGATION 
TaLtmMuD 
IorTra 
A OF 


EniamMa.—Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—We are in receipt of answer to Astron- 
omical Enigma of Dec. 9 from “‘ A. F. P.,’’ Providence, R. 1.; 
answer to Charade of same date from Anthony T. Schindler, 
New York city; answers to both the above from ‘‘ E. L. M.,’ 
Milford, N. H. ; “J.B. G.,’’ Andover, Mass. ; ‘‘S. A. G.,” 
Beverly, Mass,, and *‘ M. E. S.,”” Fort Edward, N. Y. 


— The following communication relates to the “Enigma 
Frangaise,”’ which we give this week for the benefit of our 


French scholars: 

W. H. Eastman:—Your department in Taz JouRNAL has 
afforded me much pleasure; and I wish I were blessed with 
more originality, that I might assist in the entertainment of 
its readers; but, denied this gift, I make an offering of some 
French enigmas, which I learned in a convent in Canada. If 
they are acceptable, I think they will prove interesting to stu- 
dents of the language, and will doubtless be new to most of 
them. ours respectfully, JAY. 


Haverhill, Now. 13, 1880. 


é 4 
| 
| My 11, 33, 3, 21, 2, | is a ; 
My 10, 22, 24, 26, is a manifestation of grief or sorrow. 
My 8, 3, 21, 33, 34, was a character in Shakspeare’s trag- 
edy of ** King Lear.” WILL Bxst. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
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THE WEEK. 


— Dr. William T. Harris arrived in New York, from Liver- 
pool, by steamer Britannia, of the White Star Line, Dec/ 25. 

— The Rev. Dr. Edwin H. Chapin died in New York city, 
Monday, 27th inst., aged 66 years. Jerome B. Stillson, a well- 
known journalist, also died in the same city on Sunday, aged 
40 years. 

— A severe snowstorm, accompanied by high winds in some 
places, prevailed throughout Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and other States in the South and West, on Sunday, 26th inst. 

— A reception and banquet were tendered to Bjornson, the 
Norwegian poet, in Chicago on Sunday. He expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with what he had seen of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, and especially of the 
system of education which he found here. 

— According to the annual report of the Government printer, 
which has just been published, the cost of the printing, bind- 
ing, engraving, and lithographing for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1880, was $2,034,750. 

— Asia.—Hamzeh Agha, the Kurdish chief, has reéntered 
Persia and occupied Serdush with a small force. 

— Canada.—It is intensely cold in the West and Northwest. 
The temperature over Manitoba is 40° below zero. A severe 
storm is approaching the Newfoundland coast. 

— Russia. — It is reported that Russia intends to increase 
the customs duties on all imported wares ten per cent. 

— Switzerland. —M. Anderwert, who was recently elected 
President of the Swiss Confederation for 1881, committed sui- 
cide Dec. 25, on the public promenade, shooting himself with 
a revolver. 

— Turkey. — Greece and Turkey still adhere to their deter- 
mination not to submit the Greek question to the arbitration 
of the Powers. 

— Great Britian.— The home-rule members lately held a 
meeting at Dublin, and a resolution was adopted binding the 
members to sit in opposition to every government that refuses 
the just demands of the Irish people. Mrs. Cross (‘George 
Eliot’) the celebrated authoress, died in London on Wednes- 
day night (December 22), aged sixty years. In replying to a 
deputation of the Dublin corporation, Mr. Forster said the 
government could not promise the Irish immediate franchise. 
Nearly 7,000 young people of both sexes offer themselves this 
month for the Cambridge University local examinations. 

— South Africa. — The crisis at the Transvaal is the topic 
of the hour in London. The disaster is ascribed to official 
blundering. The Boer rising was long expected, but no pre- 
caution was taken to prevent it. Reénforcements are being 
pushed forward by the British government with all possible 
speed. 


months of the year. 
7 | the best work of his life, and the educators of the coun- 


A glad New Year to Teachers, Sehools, Scholars, and 
all school officers and workers. May 1881 be filled with 
an abundance of faith and good works. 


Our readers will be glad to hear of the safe return 
of Dr. Harris to his new home in Concord, Mass., after 
a six months absence in the study of England and its 
schools. His observations and reflections thereon will 
constitute the basis of a series of articles for THe JouR- 
NAL and Epucation during the coming months. Dr. 
Harris is in excellent health and spirits, having fully 
recruited from his exhausting labors of the first six 
He is now prepared to do some of 


try will welcome the wisdom which flow from his 
tongue and pen. 


Our associate editor, Mr. A. D. Mayo, left Boston 
last week for an extended tour in the interest of educa- 
tion, through the Southern States ; possibly to continue 
through the remainder of the winter and spring. Mr. 
Mayo has been preparing, for several years, to give his 
whole attention to a ministry of Education, including 
editorship, observation, lecturing, talks to children, 
consultation with teachers and school-men, and popu- 
lar addresses, especially on topics relating to the public 
school. The present time seems auspicious for such a 
tour as proposed, in which Mr. Mayo hopes to visit the 
leading cities and educational centres of all the South- 
ern States. He goes with the hearty approval of the 
letters.| National Bureau of Education, at the invitation of the 
leading school authorities of several of the States, and 
with the assurance from many quarters of a hearty wel- 
come of his labors. If nothing more is accomplished 
than to bear southward a New Year’s greeting from 
all good and thoughtful people in the North to that 
faithful and hard-working brotherhood and sisterhood 
toiling in our Southern schools, the journey will not be 
lost. Mr. Mayo passes the holidays in Washington, 
and proceeds thence to Cincinnati, where he delivers 
lectures in the Young Ladies Institute of Mr. Thane 
Miller, at Mount Auburn; beginning his proper South- 
er work at Berea College, Kentucky. As he remains 
our associate editor, our readers may anticipate a good 
many streaks of sunshine in the editorial department, 
and a general enlivening of THe Journat from his 
great opportunity for observation and consultation with 
our friends in this portion of the country. 


Tue State Supt. of Education elect of Vermont is 
Hon. Justus Dartt, of Weathersfield. Mr. Dartt has rep- 
resented his town in the last three Legislatures, and has 
been one of its most influential members. He isa man 
about 45 years old, a farmer with a good academic edu- 
cation, and a long and eminently successful experience 
in teaching district and select schools, extending over 
a period of nearly thirty years. During that time he has 
had about ten years service as town superintendent of 
schools. He is clear-headed, a forcible public speaker, 
and an intelligent and zealous friend of the common 
schools. His services as chairman of the legislative 
committee on schools has undoubtedly won for him the 
confidence of his co-legislators. He is one of the trus- 
tees of the University of Vermont. Mr. Dartt will not 
lack the confidence of the people in his ability to exer- 
cise a wise and vigorous influence over the educational 
affairs of the State. 

We cannot forbear an expression of regret at the loss 
of the valued services and long experience of the late 
incumbent, Hon. Edward Conant. No man has had 
the best interests of Vermont schools nearer his heart, 
we believe, than Mr. Conant, and few have equaled him 
in influence upon the educational policy of the State 
for a term of twenty years. Had the Legislature and 
the towns allowed him still more influence in a general 
introduction of the town system, in a more liberal sup- 
port of the Normal Schools (of which he is the founder 
and the first principal), and in other educational re- 


forms; in fine, had the State furnished him money as 
liberally as to his predecessor, Vermont schools might 
have compared more favorably than now with those of 
Massachusetts. He has done a vast amount of work 
and has done it well, and the people appreciate it. 


Tux present issue closes the twelfth volume of Tax 
JournatL, and the sixth year of its life. Into the six 
heavy bound quartos before us has been condensed the 
labor of six busy years, in establishing our publications 
on a sure and solid foundation. Our faith has been 
strong from the first that the teachers of the country 
could and would support a first-class educational paper, 
and that confidence has not been misplaced ; and as we 
write this paragraph we have the best assurances that 
our friends were never stronger or more numerous. 
Our policy has been to make a journal that would help 
and inspire teachers for and in their work. We have 
never appealed to teachers to subscribe for our publica- 
tions merely because they were educational and profes- 
sional: the rather, we have desired to hold up better 
standards of preparation for school work, and thorough- 
ness in it, in order that the teacher might feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for his own improvement, rather 
than a selfish obligation to benefit us. In this we have 
not been indifferent to the necessity of a fair support, to 
enable us to make Tux JourNAL the best of its kind. 
A liberal support from our teachers enables us to be 
liberal in our supplies for their wants. A full table 
never comes from an empty larder, and a small subscrip- 
tion-list will show itself in the poverty of the reading- 
columns of a paper. What our educational literature 
needs is money, to make it more efficient and successful. 
If teachers are penurious they should not complain 
that their literature is mean. A generous, a unanimous 
contribution to the treasuries of a few good educational 
journals would advance the cause of educational reform 
two yearsinone. Weaklings will sustain life on weakly 
support, but good blood and muscle and sinew are born 
only of good living. The articles which are worth 
reading cost money and labor. A single series of arti- 
cles of Harper's Magazine or Scribner's Monthly cost 
more than the sum total of all the articies written in 
one year, for all the school journals of the United States. 
Now if the teachers of the country would have a higher 
grade of reading, they must show their desire not by 
grudging a stingy pittance, but by a generous contribu- 
tion which shall equal their most earnest demands. 


BROAD- GAUGE: TEACHING.—(L) 


There are criticisms of the schools which are non- 
sense, and criticisms founded on stubborn sense. Men 
of affairs say that the ordinary high-school graduate 
is ignorant of common affairs. The cultivated peo- 
ple complain that even the normal-school girl knows 
nothing but her school books and her methods. And, 
nothwithstanding the fact that the school teachers are 
probably the best educated class outside the three old 
professions, our polite society still insists that the whole 
common-school crowd is lacking in social refinement. It 
is very easy to flare up against these charges; a good 
deal easier than to prove they are not “founded in fact.” 
Here, as in other doubtful matters, it is better to go on 
to remove the cause of complaint then to protest against 
exaggeration. 

All such criticisms, with many others now afloat, 
touch upon one serious drawback to a good deal of the 
present instruction in all our schools. {In the absence 
of a thoroughly developed professional class of a hun- 
dred thousand first rate school teachers, we are com- 
pelled to carry on our vast system of elementary instruc- 
tion by the help of a great body of young men and 
women who neither are, nor intend to become, educa 
tional experts. To make the matter worse,» we insist 
that this, the most responsible public service in America, 
shall be given for the average compensation of a skilled 
house-servant or a fair mechanic. Of course, even for 
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this small pay we get much better work than we 
deserve. For teaching is not only respectable, but it 
also appeals to the noblest principles; and hundreds of 
splendid young men and women are serving the chil- 
dren, often the humblest in the land, far more for love 
than for money. Still it is true that, under these cir- 
cumstances, large numbers of our teachers know little 
except the books from which they hear lessons. The 
majority have no thorough acquaintance with the subé 
ject of these text-books. 

Many who are well up in the subjects they teach are 
deficient, often strangely deficient, in reliable knowledge 
of the common affairs of life, and only a moderate por- 
tion of this hardworking hundred thousand have ever 
enjoyed those opportunities for social culture which 
place their graduates at the head of social affairs, and 
add so largely to the charm of mental and moral acquire- 
ments. It is useless to deny this fact, and the fact is a 
drawback to the value of our present school instruction 
in this country. It is no valid objection to our national 
idea of popular education, or to our present school 
system. It is not true concerning an increasing and 
important class of our superior teachers. It simply 
detracts from the value of a good deal of the instruction 
and influence proceeding from a numerous body of 
teachers in all sorts of American schools. 

The first reply to this charge is the old repartee of 
Dr. Johnson about the servant girls, “You can’t have 
all the virtues for three and sixpence a week.” Every- 
body endowed with common sense understands that 
cheap things are poor things. But, strange to say, this 
shrewdest of all peoples makes itself a cheap Jack in its 
educational affairs, and demands in the school-room a 
knowledge, wisdom, breadth of culture, and loftiness and 
refinement of character which is almost the exception 
in the established professions and the most eminent 
society in the Nation. If the people want thorough 
cultivation, broad general intelligence, and established 
character with fine manners in the school-room, why do 
they insist in bribing every immature and needy young 
man and woman who has recited through a few school- 
books, to assume the office of instruction? And when 
they find a lady of rare gifts and graces in the place, 
why is every rough and stingy tongue let loose against 
her till she is worried out of her place, by tinkering 
with her salary? Why do wealthy cities of fifty thou- 
sand people haggle over the few hundred dollars that 
will keep a tried schoolmaster or superintendent, and 
beat the bush, year after year, to get first.class work in 
the most critical points of their school system, for third- 
rate pay? Why does the highest salary of the most 
eminent teacher and supervisor of schools stop short at 
the point where numbers of young ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, and even salesmen begin, on the upward flight 
to a competence. 

The short way to deal with this criticism is to say 
plainly to the sovereign people: It is no merit of yours 
that the teaching in American schools is as good as now. 
If you demand high things in the school-children, call 
the highest class in the land to instruct them. You 
do not expect what we are talking about,—thorough cul- 
ture, broad information, established character, fine social 
tact, from young people atall ; from any save a select class 
after long experience and professional training. You 
refuse to accept the only conditions under which teach- 
ing can become true professional work. You fill the 
school-rooms with multitudes of worthy young people, 
who are kept there by their necessities, and then tell us 
the public schools are a failure, and the private schools 
area sham. Fulfill the conditions, and you shall have 
instruction that will meet the highest demand. 

It cannot be too sharply impressed on our people that 
school work, in the modern sense, is the most difficult 
of all things done in the land. This, even when noth- 
ing but creditable scholarship is demanded as the result. 
But when to this we add the demand for a style of 
instruction that shall ultimate in good citizenship, we 
multiply the difficulty. The sober truth is, that the 
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vast majority of our teachers are doing their level best 
now. There is no reasonable hope of better instruction 
while the people refuse to supply the conditions of a 
broader success. Improved methods have done all they 
can, until experts can be found to work the methods. 
Supervision is no panacea; its outcome depends on the 
teachers who are supervised. It is even inhuman in the 
last degree to coax and bribe these multitudes of needy, 
inexperienced young people to assume the noblest of 
human professions, and then visit them with cultivated 
scorn and public indifference or wrath because of their 
failure to accomplish what never yet was well done ex- 
cept by people carefully trained, adequately supported, 
and held up to their lofty work by all the incentives 
that appeal to the finest souls. 

But the short way of dealing with things spiritual is 
not always quite satisfactory. There is another side to 
this matter, to which we shall call attention another 
week. 


DRIFT. 


— It is comfortable to learn, through a report addressed to 
the National Board of Trade, and printed in the Sanitary En- 
gineer, that the frightful picture of food-adulteration drawn a 
year or two ago by Professor Angell, is largely a ghastly em- 
anation of his own brain, while our chief danger is from adul- 
terated drugs. Eat simple food, drink water, and “ throw 
physic to the dogs,” and you are safe. Another imminent 
American peril is that these great experts in philanthropy for- 
get everything outside their beat, and go insane to the great 
distress of credulous people who receive their visions as cold 
realities. The most cruel treatment of a thousand people we 
ever witnessed, was a hideous lecture by one of these enthu- 
siasts on ‘‘ Cruelty to Animals,’”’ in which the agony was piled 
up in a way to turn the head of every humane listener. When 


Prof. Bergh, the other day, announced that his method of prison 
reform would be to “abolish prisons and set up whipping- 
ts,’? he seemed to forget the ancient text: ‘‘How muc 

better is a man than a sheep.” 


— The U. S. Commissioner, Eaton, suggests that people who 
write about European education should be sure of their facts, 
as the country is full of loose and incorrect writing on school- 
life abroad. A good compendium of English public-school 
affairs will be found in an interesting paper by Rev. R. W. 
Dale, D.D, in the Educational Review for December. After 
reading this instructive statement, we can better understand 
the animus of that class of school-reformers who hold that the 
true policy for national education is to subsidize parochial in- 
stitutions. In 1878, Great Britain paid $7,000,000 toward the 
support of denominational scheols, and $2,000,000 to Board 


(undenominational) schools. The Church of England, of 
course, gobbled $5,000,000 of this grant. The subsidizing of 
denominational schools is simply a clever expedient for build- 
ing up the a church in the country at the expense 
of its rivals, to the disadvantage of the people. 


— The Pope of Rome is in the same difficulty as Mr. Richard 
Grant White, our American pope of “‘ words.”” His Highness 
is greatly exercised by the 20,000 new public schools in Italy, 
controlled by the State; calls them ‘‘ places of iniquity,’ and 
declares he is in a position of ‘‘ real slavery,’’ because “‘ he 
bas no other authority than that of a private citizen to rem- 
edy this evil.”” That’s the matter with our Richard, who 
**has no authority but that of a private citizen,’”’ to set back 
education into the twilight of two hundred years ago in the 
good old world across the water. But the Pope, unlike Rich- 
ard, is doing vigorous work as a “‘ private citizen,” and has 
already reduced the number of public schools by 2,000, by es- 
tablishing rival institutions. The modern way, which is the 
American way, of abolishing a poor thing is to set a good thing 


down beside it, and let the two fight it out. There is only one 
way in which the common school in America and Europe can 
be put down, and that is to ree up something better, cheaper, 
inl more useful for the whole people, in its place. 


— The Society for Political Education, R. L. Dugdale, secre- 
tary for the East, is an association for the study of social and 
political science, “‘ non-partisan in character and national in 
scope.” Its executive committee comprises Professor Sum- 
ner, David A. Wells, Chas. Francis Adams, Jr., Horace White, 


in this direction was marvelous. Adam Bede, Felix Holt, 
Romola, Daniel Deronda, and Middlemarch furnish the most 
striking examples in literature of a power of tracing the subtle 
thread of character back among the secret springs of spiritual 
life. Many will not sympathize with the sentiments pervading 
her work as an author, but all will concede to her that fresh- 
ness and originality which, combined with earnestness and 
vigor in their presentation, always commands thoughtful at- 
tention. Her own life, in some respects, was as strange and 
unaccountable as the conduct of her heroes and heroines; still 
she subjected in her writings the most secret realms of human 
nature to a critical analysis, and the world of literature has 
been made richer by her pen. She held a unique place in the 
literary world, and will probably rank among the greatest of 
her sex of this generation. 


SOME OF OUR WRITERS FOR 1881. 


A. D. Mayo, W.H. Ruffner, 
Anna C. Brackett, J. @ Orr, 

John Swett, A. F. Blaisdell, 
Aaron Gove, I. W. Andrews, 
M. Anagnos, A. P. Marble, 
Mrs. H. B. B. Lord, Grace C. Bibb, 
Berlin H. Wright, M. M. Fisher, 
Joshua Kend F. Louis Soldan, 
Louisa P. oe Cc. C. Rounds, 
Jeremiah Mahoney, W. J. Corthell, 
Geo. S. Burleigh, D. B. Hagar, 


y &; Annie A Preston, 
John D. Philbrick, May Hagenbotham, 
A. G. J. Gregory, 
Mary Allen West, B. G. Northro 


Maria Kraus-Boelte, 


Eliza A. Bowen, 
Charles Northend, 


J. W. Dickinson, 


H. 8S. Tarbell, Lucius H. Bugbee, 
Edward Hitchcock, Mrs. Louise Pollock, 
W. W. Bailey, Addie A. Enight, 
W. F. Phelps, J. EB. Crane, 

John Hancock, Selah Howell, 
Mrs. Rickoff, A. BE. Winship, 
W. A. Mowry, BE. A. Rand, 

I, N. Carleton, A. P. Stone, 

Anna Tolman Smith, Adolph Douai. 

J. C. Greenough, John Howard, 
John Ogden, William Jolly, 

N. A. Calkins, 8. P. Bartlett, 
John J. Peaslee, Joshua Bates, 


Alice M. Guernsey, 


H. T. Fuller, T. W. Higginson, 
A. B. Stark, B. F.. Morrison, 
L. F. Parker, Charles F. Thwing, 
T. C. H. Vance Geo. A, Walton. 
Geo. L. Farnham, C. H. Gates, 

Mrs. L. 8. Burbank, L. W. Russell, 
W. EB. Baton, E. T. Quimby, 

I. J. Osbun, B. R. Humphreys, 
B. M. Reynolds, EB. E. White, 
Walter Hoxie Hiram Orcutt, 
Geo. Washburne, J.H. Allen, 


Jerome Allen, 


C. Hewett, John H. Grove, 
Thomas Bill, J. O. Wilson, 
Mrs, Mary Mann, Mattie Hughes. 
1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. 
MAGAZINES. 
Journal of Education. 
With. Without. 


Name. 
Ps Monthly, . . 
Appleton’s Journal, . . . 
Art Magazine, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Scribner’s Monthly, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, ° ° 
North American Review, ° 
Jour. of Speculative Philosophy, 
International Review, 
Magazine of Amer. History, . 
Magazine, . 
M 
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ern Review, . 
Unitarian Review, . 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 
Littel’s Living Age, 
Penn Monthly, . ° 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 


The Schoolmaster, England, . 


and other less prominent names. It proposes a course of read- 
ing which seems to bear pretty decidedly in certain directions, 
but which may be supplemented with works of different ten- 
x is certainly a thing for young Americans to 
and Sr. E. Hale, of 
Boston, has established a class for the same purpose in his 
Sunday-school, in which a score of young men and half a dozen’ 
Boston maidens discuss social and political science, with profit, | 
on Sunday afternoons. ¢ 
Deatu or — Mrs. Cross, — “ George | 
Eliot,”—is dead. She was eminent as a story-writer, but 


much more gifted as a psychological philosopher. Her talent 


'Cassell’s Family Magazine, 


The Voice, . 
Little Ones, ° 


ectic, . . 
Quiver, . 


Please to preserve the above lists, and make orders early. 
We will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers 


and magazines as be ordered. Address 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In10s, THE Crry AND CounTRY OF THE TROJANS. The 
results of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy 
and throughout the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79; in- 
cluding an autobiography of the author. By Dr. Henry 
Schliemann, F.S.A., F. RI. British Architects, author of 
Troy and its Remains, Mycene, etc. With a Preface, Ap- 


- pendices, and Notes, by Profs. Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, 


A. H. Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch, Bey; P. Ascherson, 
M. A. Postolaceas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, and Mr. 
A. J. Duffield. With maps, plans, and about 1,800 illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imperial 8vo, illu- 
minated cloth; price $12. 

In addition to the valuable contributions to human knowl- 
edge furnished by Dr. Schliemann himself, this volume is en- 
riched with very interesting chapters from eminent European 
archezelogists. Professor Virchow introduces it with a Preface, 
and adds in the Appendix an important article on Troy and 
Hissarlik. Professor Mahaffy follows with a paper on the re- 
lation of Novum Ilium to the [lios of Homer. Mr. Frank Cal- 
vert contributes an account of explorations at localities near 
and related to those of Dr. Schliemann. A valuable note on 
the lost art of hardening copper, is by A. J. Duffield, and 
Brugsch-Bey closes the volume with twelve pages of Egyptian 
lore, in which he is a master of recognized ability. The auto- 
biography of the author, and the narrative of his work at Troy, 
furnishes an interesting introduction to the body of this work 
of wonderful revelations. It prepares the reader to compre- 
hend the energy, perseverance, and enthusiasm with which he 
has conducted his researches. He was born in the little town 
of Neu Buckow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Jan. 6, 1822. He 
says that the work of his later life has been the natural conse- 
quence of the impressions received in early childhood, and 
that, so to say, the pickaxe and spade for the excavation of 
Troy and the royal tombs of Mycenz, were both forged and 
sharpened in the little German village in which he passed eight 
years of his earliest childhood. Having been successful in his 
mercantile undertakings, he acquired a fortune which enabled 
him to realize the dream of his life, and visit the land of the 
heroes whose adventures had interested him from childhood. 
Whether Homer lived at all, and what, if ever, was his period; 
whether Troy and the Trojan war were facts in history, or 
fancies of poetry, have been questions of profound discussion. 
The traditional site of the old city was near the coast of the 
sea, where the Dardanelles open into the Grecian archipelago. 
One place after another had been suggested as the location 
suited to the Homeric idea of Troy. Dr. Schiiemann made 
his first visit to Ithaca, the Peloponnesus, and Troy in 1868- 
70. In April, 1870, he made a preliminary excavation at His- 
sarlik, and after digging 16 feet below the surface laid bare a 
wall of huge stones six and a half feet thick, which later ex- 
cavations have shown belonged to a tower of the Macedonian 
epoch. His second years’ work at Hissarlik furnished evi- 
dence, satisfying him beyond a doubt that this was not only the 
location of the Homeric idea, but that it was the location of a 
veritable Troy, the cityof Priam. Here he found a city whose 
pavements he exposed to sunlight, whose cellars are yet filled 
with the ancient store-jars of wine and food of warriors and wo- 
men, the city having been once destroyed by terrible conflagra- 
tion, in which the inhabitants, fleeing from fire and Greek 
enemies, had left scattered treasures of gold and silver, which 
the explorer found here and there among the ruins. Yet 
many scholars doubted the correctness of his conclusions. 

In the meantime Dr. Schliemann had gone to Greece, and 
was questioning the ground in historic Mycenz. Its answer 
was astonishing. The world is familiar with the wonderful 
results in gold and treasure of his explorations on the old 
Acropolis of the city of Agamemnon. Again the enthusiastic 
discoverer proclaimed his success, aud challenged denial of 
his claim, that having first uncovered the remains of the Tro- 
jan city, he had now found the graves of the stoutest of the 
Greeks who had fought against the sons of Priam, and carried 
Cassandra home as the prize of victory. 

In 1878 he peturned to Troy and resumed work there, with 
uniform success, through the seasons of 1878-79. His former 
discoveries in 1871-’2—’3 had led him to the belief, and the last 
explorations have confirmed it, that Hissarlik is the site of 
seven successive cities, each built over the débris of its prede- 
cessor. The present work is a summing up of the entire re- 
sults as well of the first as the later explorations in the ruins 
of these cities and civilizations. It is divided into chapters, 
which treat in order of the Country, the Ethnography, and the 
History of the Trojans; then of the first, second, and third 
cities (the third he calls the Burnt City); the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth cities, the sixth supposed to be Lydian, and the seventh 
the Greek Lilium or Novum Llium. 

Probably no archwological work heretofore published has 
exhibited so great labor in preparation, and so profuse expen- 
diture in illustration. The wood-engravings, views of the lo- 
calities explored, of the excavations in different states, of the 
pottery, gold, silver, bronze, and other antiquities, number 
more than 1,800. Several maps and plans are added to them. 

Dr. Schliemann has intended that every reader shall be able 
to understand him, if pictures can add anything to the clear- 
ness of his written description. It is beyond question a won- 


derful record of a man’s work, and the renowned explorer in- 
tends it to be, as it is, monumental. This great volume is a 
splendid achievement of superb book-making, and reflects 
egreat redit upon Harper & Brothers, the publishers. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING-INSTRUMENTS, and How to Use 
Them. by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of 
Marlborough College, author of Principles of Ornamental Art, 
Familiar Wild Flowers, Suggestions in Floral Design, etc. 
Approved by the Science and Art Department. New York: 
Bicknell & Comstock. Price, $1.50; if ordered in connec- 
tion with case of German-silver Drawing Instruments, price 
$5.00; both will be sent for $5.50. 

This manual is of special importance to all teachers and stu- 
dents of technical drawing. The directions are explicit, show- 
ing how instruments are to be used, and is also a complete guide 
in their selection. It is prepared by one who was for many years 
engaged in teaching the use of mathematical instruments, and 
gives the benefit of his practical experience in making choice 
of a suitable kind of utensils, their cost, quality, and method 
of use to secure the best results. Messrs. Bicknell & Com- 
stock, the publishers, are men of the most reliable character, 
and furnish a set of German-silver Drawing-Instruments, in a 
substantial box, for the low price of $5.00, that meet the re- 
quirements indicated as essential by the author in this useful 
work on mathematical and drawing-instruments. Their ad- 
dress is 194 Broadway, New York. 


ALBUM oF Sones, OLD AND NEw. By Robert Franz. New 
selected edition, with German and English words, and Notes 
from German critics. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Lovers of song will welcome this fresh collection from 
Robert Franz’s compositions. The feeling and refined taste 
shown in these songs have met with a warm and hearty appre- 
ciation in America. They seem to charm the uncultivated 
ear, and at the same time greatly impress the skilled musician. 
This Album contains the choicest of his compositions, selected 
from more than three hundred songs. The composer has been 
affiicted with nervous trouble and total deafness for many 
years, and it will be good news to his many American admir- 
ers that he has been able to send fresh songs for this last se- 
lected edition of the Album of Songs. An excellent portrait of 
Franz makes the frontispiece of this valuable volume, which 
is beautifully printed and substantially bound. 


A SHorTER CouRSE IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. Containing 
Seventy Lessons. Arranged in topics, with numerous ques- 
tions for convenience in teaching. Prepared for the use of 
Common, Select, and Grammar Schools. By Calvin Town- 
send, counselor-at-law, author of Analysis of the Constitution 
of the United States, etc. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.; Harrison Hume, New-England agent, 14 Milk 
street, Boston. 

The importance of introducing the study of the civil polity 
of our government in our public schools cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Its study is essential to good citizenship. Mr. Town- 
send, in his Analysis of Civil Government, published some time 
since, opened the way for its introduction into higher institu- 
tions, and now has furnished an admirable text-book for pre- 
paratory schools. The features of the Shorter Course are the 
following: The matter is presented by topics and in analytical 
form. The chapters are divided into lessons, each of conven- 
ient length for class-drill. For convenience in teaching, each 
lesson is immediately followed by questions relating to the 
subject-matter thereof. 


WomANHOOD. Lectures on Woman’s Work in the World. 
By R. Heber Newton, rector of the Anthon Memorial Church, 
N. Y¥. city. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. Price, $1.70. 


This volume contains a series of lectures given by Dr. New- 
ton, to young women, in his church on Sunday evenings, in 
the winter of 1878-9. Their aim was to guide the aspirations 
of womanhood to a worthier life-work in the world, by eno- 
bling the ideals of the vocations which are adapted to the dis- 
tinctive powers of the sex. The topics discussed are of the 
highest importance in considering the question, How can 
the coming woman be made the most useful in her day and 
generation? They consider her vocation, her work as the 
housekeeper and home-maker, as queen or wife, as mother, as 
a worker in society, as the fashioner of manners and morals, 
as a miuister of mercy in works of philanthropy, and as a 
power in the education of our daughters. All of these practi- 
cal themes are considered from a standpoint of usefulness and 
duty, and no woman, young or old, can read these lectures 
without great profit. The lofty Christian spirit that permeates 
them is inspiring. We wish they might find a place in every 
home where mother, wife, or daughter dwells. 


HIsTORICAL SKETCHES OF ANDOVER (comprising the present 
towns of North Andover and Andover, Massachusetts). By 
Sarah Loring Bailey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Few towns in New England furnish such an amount of ma- 
terial for history as that of ‘‘Old Andover;” and not one has 
been more fortunate in securing a person qualified to prepare 
| for the public a volume, containing a complete collection of 
sketches of the romance and poetry of this town history. The 
original intention of the author has been extended largely, and 
she now presents these interesting records, arranged in chrono- 


logical order, in the form of a continuous history. In the| Tt), 
preparation of this grand volume the author has expended a’ tion 


vast amount of labor and patient research, and has been aided 
by the public-spirited citizens of the towns of Andover and 
North Andover, and by librariane, and custodians of records 
and archives, of which she makes grateful mention. 

The volume opens with an able geological introduction, 
entitled, ‘‘ Prehistoric Andover,” contributed by an eminent 
scientific scholar, Rev. George Wright. Prefixed to this chapter 
are three geological maps of the territory. The sketches begin 
with memorials of the early settlers, which include such names 
as Simon Bradstreet, — whose striking portrait constitutes the 
frontispiece,—Richard Sutton, John Osgood, and many others, 
and also presents the records of such noted families as the 
Phillips, Kittredge, Adams, Peabody, etc. 

Chapter Second sketches the part Andover took in the early 
Indian wars, followed by the witchcraft delusion, the period 
of the French and Indian war, and also of the patriotic record 
of the town in the Revolutionary war. An interesting history 
of churches and ministers, church-yards or burying-grounds, 
presents this old town in a most favorable light, in regard to 
Christian influence and effort. The history of public schools 
and public libraries, academies, and the Theological Seminary 
furnishes information which will explain the high position 
Andover has ever maintained as an honored municipality of 
the Commonwealth. The concluding chapter gives the history 
of her industrial enterprise, of her mills and manufactures, to 
which is added an appendix of additional facts and corrections. 

The excellent illustrations greatly enhance the interest and 
value of this superbly printed book of 626 octavo pages. They 
include fac-similes of ancient deeds, the early homes of the 
distinguished early settlers, of Abbot’s tavern, where General 
Washington breakfasted, of ‘‘Old South Parsonage,’’ Abbot 
Academy, Memorial Hall, Punchard Free School, Phillips 
Academy, the ‘‘ Classic Hall,” the present building of Phillips 
Academy, the Phillips family (founders of these institutions), 


the Theological Seminary, and Brechin Hall. Such a work 
cannot fail to interest all who have ever had connection either 
as residents or students in this noble old New England town. 
The publishers have issued the book in their best style. 


MonsizurR GuIzoT IN PrivaTE Lire, 1787-1874. By his 
hoe ah Madame De Witt. Authorized edition; trans- 
] by M. C. M. Simpson, translator of Napoleon’s Let- 
ters to King Joseph, ete. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Price, $2 75. 

This volume introduces the reader to the family and private 
life of one of the most eminent of French historians and 
statesmen. His long life was full of public duties and useful- 
ness, as his published works abundantly show, as well as his 
official relations to the reign of Louis Philippe. In fact his 
whole life was devoted to his country, and his honorable rec- 
ord is well known in his public relations. It remained for his 
accomplished daughter to give us an insight into the character 
of the Christian patriot as he was known within the small 
circle of those whom he loved. The entire volume is full of 
interest, and the extracts taken from his private correspond- 


ence develop the aims and {motives which actuated him, and 
they are all honorable. The publishers have printed and 
bound this valuable work in a style that reflects credit upon 
them. It is a book that should find its way into every private 
and public library. 


Tue Story OF THE NOTABLE PRAYERS OF CHRISTIAN His- 
Tory. By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of The Story of 
the Hymns. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


It was a happy thought of Mr. Butterworth to prepare this 
work, which presents the notable prayers recorded in the his- 
tory of the Christian world. It not only supplies a want in 
religious literature, but presents the inner life and character 
of the many noble men who have, by faith and prayer, made 
the world better by right living. In these utterances we catch 
glimpses of the sublime feelings of joy and peace in the soul, 
attained by communion with God in prayer. The monuments 
of Christian character shown in this collection of prayers are 
strikingly beautiful. They include the prayers of the Bible, 
the Lord’s Prayer in different languages, the prayer of Tobit 
for death, Psalm 31st (as repeated in history), prayers in the 
Early Chureh, Eastern evening prayers, St. Bonaventura, St. 
Augustine, Dies Irm, of Thomas 4 Kempis, of Gustavus 
Adolphus, of Kepler, of French pietists, of Martin Luther, of 
Bishop Andrews, Earl of Montrose, Cromwell and Vane, 
Bishop Ken, William the Silent, of English and Scotch wor- 
thies, of Derzhaven, Brainard, and Eliot, of Browning and Eu- 


gene de Guerin, the prayers on board the Speedwell and May- 
flower, American historic prayers, metrical and dying prayers, 
beginnings of missionary enterprises in prayer, Savonarola, 
Pope’s universal prayer, prayers for the dead, grace before 
meat, lauds and benedictions, etc. The historical and other 
textual explanations of the prayers by the author are very in- 


teresting and valuable. This book should be in every home 
in America. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The London correspondent of the New York Times 
writes as follows to that paper, under date of December 2: 
**As an example of English good feeling toward American 
work, Scribner’s Magazine for November reached a sale of 
over 15,000 copies, a circulation larger than Cornhill, Macmil- 
lan, Belgravia, Fraser, Blackwood, or the Contemporary. . . - 
é portrait of Gladstone in Scribner has given great satisfac- 
to the premier’s family and friends.”’ 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— As an advertisement, it is not yet settled whether lauda- 
tion or abuse is the more desirable. It is “notice” that pays, 
and it seems to make little difference what the character of 
the notice is, so that it be given. When a European artist de- 
termines to seek a golden harvest in this country, the first 
step is to set the press to discussing his ability, character, 
habits, and peculiarities. The manager of the future may 
know which is preferable in such a case, — fulsome praise, or 
violent abuse; at present it is a mooted question, with the 
odds leaning to the side of the superior value of disparage- 
ment, Ina similar manner Richard Grant White has proved a 
valuable advertising agent for the public schools, which, evi- 
dently in a Pickwickian sense, he lately pronounced a “ fail- 
ure.” The only result of this attack, so far observable, is a 
storm of applause for the public-school system, and a series of 
groans for R.G. W. Of the hundreds of pages which come 
under the eye of your ‘‘ Looker-on,”’ only one, — an obscure 
Southern sheet,—has commented favorably on the anti- 
public-school article of Mr. White. That gentleman is evi- 
dently a good actor, and plays the villain’s part so well as to 
draw forth the hisses of his audience, —the most emphatic 


compliment that could be bestowed on his persenation of the 
heroic but unpopular réle he has volunteered to appear in. 
The schools may well be thankful for such enemies as Rich- 
ard Grant White. He has been the occasion of showing how 
solid they are with the American press. 


— In the attitude of the Irish people against landlordism, 
there is an element that escapes the attention of the American 
and British press, and which the Irish press does not care to 
mention, It is the part which the national schools of Ireland 
have played in bringing about the present agitation. The 
system, which was not adopted in England until 1870, has 
been under good headway in Ireland for forty years. The 
Irish are not so distressed now as they have been many times 
during the century; but they are discontented because they 
know their rights, “‘ and knowing, dare maintain.’’ The na- 
tional school-system in Ireland is admirable, and the present 
generation of “‘ young Irelanders”’ are, as a consequence, 
finely educated. All the methods of the Land Leaguers may 
not be approved by judicial observers, but the veriest Tory 
will not deny the Land League skill, persistence, and effec- 
tiveness. Instead of knocking their heads against a stone- 
wall, the Irish of to-day are quietly building stone-walls 
for their enemies to knock their heads against. This 
method, self-restraint, and vis inertia are the result of educa- 
tion, just as the success of young Irishmen in the civil service 
of Great Britain is the effect of the thorough and practical 
training of the national schools, from which our educators 
might take many useful lessons. It is a curious coincidence, 
too, that Mr. Forster, the present Secretary of State for Ire- 
land, has done more for the efficiency of those schools than 
any other living man; and now, poor man ! he has to summon 
an army tocheck the peaceable revolution which he was instru- 
mental in creating. Fenianism was a conspiracy; the Land 
League is revolution, or the evidence of revolution. It is not 
a storm on the ocean, but the incoming tide, and the Canute 
of landlorism will have to get out of the way or suffer from 
wet feet, or something worse. It is now known to be impossi- 
ble to stave off a reconstruction of the industrial system of 


Ireland and Great Britain, produced by the better education 
of the Irish people. Mr. Forster cut a switch to whip him- 
self; but while the policy of England toward her dependencies 
“ae the floggieg, humanity will have good reason to 
rejoice. 


—One of the best constitutional lawyers in the United 
States, Jere. Black, of Pennsylvania, has stated, in reply toa 
committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce, that the 
railroads within the borders of a State are not the property of 
their stockholders, any more than a custom-house and port-of- 
entry are the property of the collector of the port. According 
to Judge Black, neither road-bed, rolling-stock, buildings, or 
other appurtenances are the property of their builders and pur- 
chasers. The most the stockholders and managers of the 
railroads can claim is a vested right in the franchise exercisa- 
ble on their roads, and for the proper exercise of which they 
are accountabie to the State. Radical and incisive as this 
opinion is, it is nevertheless said by competent judges to be 
good law. At any rate the Congress now in session shows 
unmistakable signs of adopting it as a cardinal principle, and 
putting it into statutory form. Now if so extreme a view is 
taken of the power of the State in the regulation of railroads, 
lest they discriminate against individuals or assess tariff capri- 
ciously, how much more power must be recognized in the 
State in the matter of public education ? If the danger of an 
extortionate charge of five cents a bushel for the transporta- 
tion of grain from Chicago to New York will justify the courts 
in pronouncing virtual confiscation of millions of railway 
property, how vastly more authority should the State assume 
in order to guard against ignorance, vice, and anarchy ? 
The adulteration of food is to. be prevented ; the spread of 
infectious and contagious cattle-diseases is to be checked; the 
telegraph and railroads put under government control; but 


the education of the people must be left to the caprice of par- 
ents, or the accidents of fortune. The analogy holds good in 
regard to the Union. If Congress may regulate inter-State 
commerce, surely it should have a voice in national education. 


— In framing laws for the election of school-officers, it is 
difficult to decide whether to have them occur at the time of 
the general election, when the school issues are in danger of 
being obscured by the overshadowing political elements of 
strife; or at times when no other officers are chosen, in which 
case the entire lack of interest is apt to bring out only a small 
vote. On the whole, it is perhaps better to combine them 
with the city, county, State, or national elections, and put the 
contesting parties on their mettle in the choice of strong can- 


didates. A late election in Sacramento, in which city the 
school troubles are serious, was so poorly attended as to let 
important matters fall through by neglect. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


SWEEPING - CLUBS. 


We have almost all kinds of literary, industrial, and social 
organizations, but perhaps many have never heard of a 
**Sweeping Club.’’ Ours is known by the very dignified name, 
** High-School Industrial Society,’’ and has been in successful 
operation since January, 1876. It was formed for two reasons: 

The first was to raise money for the benefit of our school. 
Although our town had been quite liberal in its appropria- 
tions, and the school committee had given the high school its 
full share of the amount, there were very many things which 
we needed, and felt that we must have; but it was difficult to 
decide how to obtain them. At last it occurred to us that the 
boys could do the sweeping, and keep the building in good 
order; but, although we were confident that they could, we 
had some fears as to their willingness to do so. We were bold 
enough, however, to try to persuade them. The school com- 
mittee agreed to let us do the sweeping, and to give us one- 
half of the money usually paid a janitor, still retaining his ser- 
vices for opening and closing the building and taking care of the 
furnace. We told our boys what the committee were willing to 
do, and proposed to them that they form a society for the purpose 
of doingthe work. After stating as well as we could the objects 
and benefits of such a society, an informal vote was taken, 
which showed that they were unanimously in favor of under- 
taking the work. They made few by-laws, elected their offi- 
cers, prepared their sweeping-lists, and assumed the responsi- 
bility of the enterprise, the principal of the school being only a 
member of the society. The result is that the work, as a 
whole, has been done better than before, and that the boys 
have earned $75.00 a year for the benefit of the school. 

The second reason was, the good which the boys themselves 
would derive prompted us to encourage the formation of this 
society. All meetings are condycted, as nearly as possible, ac- 
cording to parliamentary rules, and the boys take pride in 
doing all their business correctly. A good deal of valuable in- 
formation is thus learned. The boys are taught, also, to do 
something for their school, and are more interested in its pros- 
perity than they otherwise might be. It has been said that 
our schools make our boys and girls enemies of hard work. 
This plan certainly teaches them that labor is honorable, and 
it is not degrading to work, clad in overalls, duster, and old 
hat. The boys are taught, also, to be careful of the school- 
building, and Jearn habits of neatness and order. 

In a short time, the girls, wishing to assist the boys, formed 
a Dusting Society, and each morning dust the rooms. With- 
out doubt, it is easier for the teacher that the town should em- 
ploy a good janitor, who shall take the entire charge of the 
school building, He will thus avoid the trouble of teaching the 
boys how to sweep and keep the rooms in good order, and the 
inconvenience of seeing that they doit. Our experience is 
that, in general, boys are willing to be told how to do their 
work, and they wish to do it well. 

Perhaps this plan would not work successfully in a large 
school, but in one consisting of one hundred pupils there is 
no difficulty in carrying it out. We think that it might be 
adopted in a single room in a large school. At times we are 
somewhat annoyed, and resolve that we will not be troubled 
with the matter, in the multiplicity of our cares ; but when 
we see the pictures which adorn our walls, the charts, drawing- 
models, gyroscope, microscope, porte-lumiére, and many 
other useful and valuable school apparatus which the Indus- 
trial Society has purchased, and know that if this society had 
not been formed we should be without them, we feel amply re- 
paid for all our trouble, and pronounce our Sweeping Club an 
unqualified success. We have a constantly-accumulating fund 
with which we can paftially meet the thousand-and-one wants 
of a schoolroom. We feel very independent, also, inasmuch 
as we earn the money ourselves, and can purchase whatever 
we believe we need most without troubling the school com- 
mittee. We find, also, that the committee are most willing to 
aid those who try to assist themselves. To those of our fel- 
low-teachers who are in need of some works of art with which 
to beautify their schoolroom, or apparatus for illustrating the 
principles which they are teaching, we suggest, Try it. Set 


your boys to work. The plan is sure to please them, if you 
present the subject rightly. J. O. S. 
Hingham, Mass., Dec., 1880. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EVENING SCHOOLS, 


In consequence of the deficiency in the appropriation to the 
Board of Public Education for the support of evening schools, 
the early winter session has been dispensed with. The schools 
will be opened, however, about the first of the year, for a term 
of six weeks. Councils have granted the Board $15,000, one- 
half of which is to be used for the term just mentioned, and 
the other half to be reserved for a similar term at the end of 
the year. 

No special course of studies is prescribed for these schools, 
but reading, writing, and the fundamental rules of arithmetic 
are taught in all, and the principal of each school is at liberty 
to add other branches, as he finds his classes fit for them. His- 
tory and Constitution of the United States, geography and 
book-keeping are sometimes added to the list. An attempt is 
made to grade each school after the manner pursued in our 
day schools, but of course strict lines cannot be observed. 

There are usually about thirty schools opened in different 
parts of the city. Each school has its own principal, and as 
many assistants are appointed as the number of applicants 
makes necessary. An average attendance of at least twenty to 
each teacher is required, and when the attendance falls below 
this average, a teacher is dispensed with. The schools are 
opened four nights in each week, for two_hours each night. 
The principals receive a salary of $9.00 per week, and the as- 
sistants $6.00. 

In the minds of many thoughfuul people it it is a matter of 
doubt whether the results attained in these schools are at all 
commensurate with the expense of maintaining them. Cer- 
tainly the usefulness of the schools is very much impaired 
by the miserable system, or rather want of system, in the 


MANNER OF ADMITTING APPLICANTS, 


Ata stated time the doors are thrown open, and the prin- 
cipal proceeds to register the applicants. He is not at liberty 
to refuse any who make a fair show of orderly conduct and de- 
clare themselves to be over 15 years of age. The occasion 
forms a little diversion for the *‘ rabble,’’ who far exceed those 
who have any serious intentions. Putting on, for the time, 
an appearance of good behaviour, they give fictitious names, 
fictitious residences, and fictitious figures in regard to age. 
Some of them never intend to come again, but a majority of 
them either mean to see ‘‘ how much fun can be got out of the 
thing,’’ or have a fancy that they want to come to school; a 
few come with a serious purpose. So the schoo] begins under 
seemingly favorable auspices. After a few nights the novelty 
wears off, and the classes begin to thin out. Figures show 
that some schools have fallen off fifty per cent. in less than a 
fortnight from the time of opeuing. If this dropping off were 
merely a sifting out of the chaff, it might be looked upon with 
some degree of satisfaction; but unfortunately those who were 
willing to work have been forced to the conclusion that the 
teacher’s time and attention must be mainly engrossed by the 
triflers, and seeing no chance for themselves, they discontinue 
also. And so the school drags out an expiring life to the end 
of the term, notwithstanding the frequent admissions of new 
pupils to fill up vacant places. 

Of course some good is accomplished here and there, and 
some schools secure a larger percentage of serious workers than 
others, but the above remarks affply as a rule, and it is abso- 
lutely painful to contemplate 

THE FRUITLESS EXPENDITURE 


of time and labor in this department of our public school-work. 
It is painful, too, to reflect that those who have the matter in 
charge (the Board of Education and the Sectional Boards) are 
content to go on in this miserable way, year after year, without 
attempting to devise any means to secure greater efficiency in 
the work. 

Mr. Louis Ridge, an earnest worker in this department, sug- 
gests that some guarantee of good intentions be demanded of 
each applicant; this might be in the’shape of a recommenda- 
tion from his employer or some other responsible person; or, 
in lieu of this, a deposit of a smallisum of money, to be re- 
turned after a satisfactory term of attendance, or upon the 
pupil’s separation from the school for any sufficient cause. 
The latter plan has been successfully tried in London. Either 
of these plans is simple and practical, and there is nothing in 
them at variance with the idea of free public education. 

It seems clearly the duty of the authorities to prevent the 
recurrence of the pernicious lessons that young men and boys 
may for their own diversion worse than waste the opportuni- 
ties provided at the public’s expense, and deliberately insult 
the teachers by lying and deceit. It is not enough to do good 
‘here and there,” where greater results are attainable, and 
certainly the first step in the right direction is to create the 
ublic op inion that the benefits of the evening schools are not 
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to be thrown away upon triflers, but are to be rigorously re- 
served for those who are able to appreciate them. 


THE ARTISANS’ AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the evening schools for the ordinary branches, 
there is the Artisans’ School, held in the Central High-School 
building. This school consists of about three hundred pupils 
and eight instructors, who are usually chosen from the pro- 


fessors of the high school. The subjects taught are writing, 
geometry, mensuration, arithmetic, drawing (geometrical and 
architectural), and physics. 

Apart from the public schools much effective work is done 
in several evening schools under the patronage of private in- 
dividuals or of various churches. Among these is the school 
for girls in connection with the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
A collection from the congregation on Ash Wednesday of each 
year supports a flourishing school, which has enjoyed a ten 
year’s career of signal success and usefulness. A recommend- 
ation of character is required of applicants. Another school 
of this class is one under the patronage of a number of cul- 
tured, benevolent gentlemen, who support an excellent library 
and reading-room, and the school just mentioned. It is known 
by the title of the City Institute. A small sum of money is 
demanded of applicants, but all instruction, stationery, and 
books are given free. M. HAGENBOTHAM. 

Philadelphia, Penn., Dec., 1880. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


INDIANA. 

The teachers of Montgomery County have suggested a novel 
mode of fixing a basis of salaries, as follows: ‘‘ From the gen- 
eral average of the teacher’s license subtract 25, multiply the 
difference by 3, and to the product add the average daily at- 
tendance of pupils at school, and the sum will be the number 
of cents to be paid the teacher per day.”” According to this 
rale a teacher whose certificate showed an average of 75, and 
who taught a school of 100 pupils, would receive $2.50 a day, 
while one whose average at the examination was 85, and whose 
school numbered 200, would receive $3.80 a day. Applying 
the same rule to the large city schools would give the princi- 
pals of the same a good salary, and yet no more than they de- 
serve. Supposed cases prove that the plan is not only reason- 
able but feasible, and that the Hoosier schoolmaster who in- 
vented it should be classed among the original geniuses of the 


IMDIAN TERRITORY. 

Miss Nellie Hall, of Albert Lea, Minn., will accept a position 
as teacher of Creek children at the Tullehassee Manual Labor 
School. Hannah Brown, daughter of a member of the Creek 
House of Warriors, has left her home for schoo! at Nashville. 

The Cherokee census shows a population of 20,000. There 
are 103 school-houses in the Cherokee nation, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 3,200 scholars. Attendance at the Male 
High School, Park Hill, Cherokee nation, 80 pupils; Female 
ditto, 80; Orphan Asylum, 120; Select School, 20. At the 
Muskogee fair, Creek nation, the premium of a side-saddle was 
awarded to Mrs. Belle Star, who rode in the equestrienne con- 
test without a saddle. The Indian boys, of the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Training School, have sent samples of their work, — harness, 
tin-ware, clothing, shoes, etc.,—to the fair at Muskogee. The 
local paper states that these boys are the children of the less 
civilized red men of the plains, and exhorts the youth of the 
more civilized Creek nation not to be outdone by the pupils at 
Carlisie in mechanical ingenuity and industry. Judge Gar- 
land, of the Choctaws, will send his son to Roanoke, Va., to 
college, where there are already fifteen youth of this nation. 


MIM@NESOTA, 

Superintendent Wright, of St. Paul, reports an enrollment 
of 3,603 pupils in the schools of that city, including 200 in the 
high school, and, as is customary with superintendents in the 
fast-growing cities of the West, he ‘‘called attention to the 
crowded condition of the schools.”’ 


FOREIGN. 


Be.ierum.—One of the useful results of the Educational 
Congress that took place this summer at Brussels, in connec- 
tion with the fiftieth anniversary of the kingdom of Beigium, 
has been the establishment of an association for promoting 
the interchange between countries of official, scientific, and 
literary publications. At the preliminary meeting were pres- 
ent delegates from Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, 
Spain, France, Italy, Portugal, Russia, and Sweden; and there 
can be no doubt that England and the United States will gladly 
associate themselves with an object so laudable. As the Mag- 
isterio Espafiol, of Madrid, well says: “‘The exchange of in- 
tellectual publications is a consequence of the cosmopolitism of 
science and art, by these men who devote to them their lives 
and activity, make themselves brothers, and in this commerce 
of ideas progress finds wings to mount to the heaven of the 
future, and fire to keep alive that truth which illumines all 
the nations of the earth.” 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

— James Mackay, the California millionaire, has promised 
Prest. Chamberlain $50,000 to endow a scholarship at Bowdoin 
Coll,, and a Philadelphia gentleman has offered the same. 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone has added $5,000 toward repairing the 
foundation for the college building. 

— Albion W. Small, of the class of ’76, and a graduate of 
Newton Theological Sem., is the new prof. of History in Colby 
Univ. He is the son of Dr. A. K. P. Small. 

— Some of our old teachers are pretty well preserved. Ira 
C. Bickford, of Warren, is a graduate of Colby in ’43; has 
been in the school-room nearly every year. Rev. Mr. Freeman, 
still older, though not teaching regularly, takes an active in- 
terest in schools. Many of now old men were his pupils for 
college. And still another, Ammi R. Datin, of Marion, 82 
years of age, writes a good legible hand in filling out the blanks 
of State supt. of schools. Thus he honors his place and town. 

— Maine Wesleyan Sem. has 135 students. 

— Prof. Fletcher, of Augusta, late prin. of the State Normal 
School at Castine, delivered a very timely and suggestive lec- 
ture in Norridgewock, Wednesday evening, Nov. 24, showing 
the present defective working of our common-school system, 
and pointing out remedies. 


— The following will be appreciated by the many friends of 
Dr. Robbins, of Colby Univ.: 

Rev. H. E. Rosins, D.D.,— Honored President :—The senior 
class, which has known the value of your instruction, believ- 
ing it to be for the best interest of the class and the college, 
most earnestly desire that you not only do not press your letter 
of resignation, but that you withdraw it, and as soon as your 
health will permit return to prosecute the work in which you 
have been so signally blessed. Very repectfully, 

Isaac W. Grimes, Prest. Crass oF ’81. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Ashuelot Teachers’ Association held a very interest- 
ing meeting at Winchester, Saturday, Dec. 18. Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, State Supt. Public Instruction, opened the exer- 
cises with a lecture on Friday evening. It was full of prac- 
tical suggestions to teacher and parent as to how our schools 
may be improved. He took direct issue with Richard Grant 
White, in his recent article upon the failure of common 
schools, in North American Review. Supt. Patterson also 
contributed much to the interest of the exercices on Saturday, 
by his eloquent, earnest words upon various subjects. He 
will make the power of his office felt through the State. 
Miss Lyman, of Swansey, presented an essay on “‘ How to 
Gain the Good Will of Pupils,’”’ which was followed by a lively 
discussion. Prin. Bailey, of Keene High School, held the at- 
tention of the audience while he rapidly outlined ‘ Arith- 
metic.”” The subject of ‘“ Penmanship’’ was discussed by 
Principal Hall, of Hinsdale High School, and others. The 


**Question Drawer’’ had some queries that kept the interest 
ata white heat to the close. iss Baldwin, of Winchester, 
gave two readings, to the delight of the teachers. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. —TWENTY-SEVENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY, 22.—Afternoon Session. 


Although only about seventy-five teachers were present at the opening 
session of the Association, at Manchester, the make-up of the meeting 
showed that earnest work was intended. 

There were Powers, Warren, Quimby, Clark, Perkins, Gay, Orcutt, 


Burbeck, Hall, Ray, Walker, Buck, and many others who can always be 
mded upon to aid in pushing ahead the cause of education. 

Jharles E. Buzzell of Portsmouth, was chosen as one of the secretaries; 

vice Clark resigned. 

The al on ‘‘ What can be done to Improve our Country Schools ?” 
by E. Whipple, Principal McGaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry, dis- 
cussed the defects of district schools of the, State, pointing out their 
eet of methods, lack of on, and lack of efficient super- 

on 


The excellencies of the systems adopted in some of the States of the 
interior were described, and the great need of our schools was deciared to 
be centralization,—town boards instead of district committees, county 
superintend instead of town superintendents, and a State Board to 


crown the whole. 

With such — , all needed reforms can be far more easily effected 
than at present. Among these would be better supervisions; institutes; 
better and more permanent teachers; better houses and appliances of in- 
struction; larger, and better aded schools, with improved courses of 
study; and better methods of instruction. 

The money now expended could be made to produce results twice as 
valuable as those attained at present. 

The $1,200 now divided among thirty town La, pena pod in Hills- 
borough county would secure the entire time energy of an efficient 
county superintendent. 

It was urged that the association take measures to induce the legislature 
to pass the needed laws to bring alfout these results. 

Hiram Orcutt, principal of Tilden Seminary, made a forcible address, 
elaborating the points already introduced, and illustrating the advantages 
of the town system. 

State Supt. Patterson described the improvements effected in the vil- 
—_ of Hanover, and the rebuffs encoun in endeavoring to induce 

_ districts of the town to unite with them. 

. G. L. Demarest, of the Manchester School Board, endorsed what 
had been said, but added that we must not f that the town system 
will at had been met with in 
Manchester. 

Supt. y, of Fitchburg, Mass., said that a t public sentiment 
must underlie all successful improvements. and alluded tofinconveniences 
attendant upon massing large numbers of children at a distance from 
their homes, even if conveyed to and fro at pense. 

Principal Warren, of the Normal School, reviewed the needs of the 
schools and the deficiencies of the 


|W. H. Ray, of MeCollom Institute, Mount Vernon, discussed the topic, 


«How cau our Academies be Strengthened’?’’ in an able and exhaust- 
rt mapner. He spoke of their grand work in the past, their decline, 
and their present average condition as shown by recent statistics. He 
contrasted the work of the High School and the ay Both are 
necessary,—one for civilization, the other for culture. hey > be 
strengthened by making the common schools better; by establishing closer 
relations with the colleges, which last should subject all applicants to a 
rigid examination; by securing State aid; by improving their boards of 
trustees; by enlarging their courses of study, and doing better work, 
especial in drawing, English language, mastery etc., by written examina- 
tion; a | by increased attention to moral training. 
Isaac Walker, of Pembroke Aaa criticised methods of securing 
ronage by offering specia/ rates and indulging in highly-spiced adver- 
ising. Numbers are not the main thing. Academies need, most of all, 
permanent faculties of professional teachers, and to this end must secure 


ample endowments. 
eorge E. Gay followed with an earnest ap for better and more 


t 
enthusiastic teaching, which should inepire students with a love for books 


d for study. 
"Pref. E. T Quimby said it was of no use to expect aid from the State. 


Evening Session. 
The evening session opened at 7.15, the atteudance having increased 
considerably from that of the afternoon, but remaining comparatively 


small. 

After an opening song by the glee club of the Manchester High School, 
which organization voluntarily furnished music for the opening of each 
session, the exercises of the evening commenced with the presentation of 


a r by Professor Warren, of the State Normal School, discussing the 
subject of the proper training for teachers. The following is an abstract 
of the same: 

Twenty-eight per cent. of the children of New Hampshire live in six 
towns, and fort -six per cent. in twenty-six towns. About seventy per 
cent. of the children attend graded schools. A generation ago not twenty 
per cent. attended these schools. 

The pressing question in New Hampshire is this: Must not the old 
methods, which did a fair work in their day, be modified to meet not an 
exigency, but a present condition? The great needs in our graded 
schools are these: Trirst, a more intelligent plan of work; second, a prenter 
teaching power; third, a steadier pur or the professional spirit. 

We are attempting to use the plan followed in the ungraded schools a 
generation ago, without sufficient time to make that plan asuccess. That 
plan, in brief, was that a child would go to school irregularly for fifteen, 
and, in many cases, twenty years; that each winter’s work was to be a re- 
view of the preceding, with some advance; and just as there comes to a 
boy, learning to swim, a time when he “ catches the stroke,” so there 
would come a time when the rules of grammar and arithmetic and the 
words of the reading-book, meaningless in childhood, would become alive 
with thought. The children in our cities and villages must or will go to 
work at fifteen or sixteen, and a painfully large number before they enter 
their teens. It is not extravagant to assert that seventy-five per cent. of 
the scholars attending graded schools leave before they are fifteen. To 
day the plan of work in a graded school must be scientific; it must recog- 
— the proper or logical development of each subject, and the laws of 

d-growth. 

Seem. Our teachers need not only know what, but how to teach. The 

power to lead the thought of forty pupils is a most consummate art; few 
untrained can lead the thoughts of five. Enthusiasm merely cannot do 
this; itis as apt to be a destructive as conserving force. In what does 
this leadership consist? Poise, self-forgetfulness which is born of self- 
confidence, a lively imagination, and tenacity of purpose. The elements 
of this power are inborn; the development should come of practice under 
the eyes of competent critics. 
Thi , Steadiness of purpose, or the professional spirit. For four-fifths 
of the year the child is practically in the hands of the State. The dream 
of the French philosopher of the eighteenth century is realized. We 
would not have the fact otherwise; but the sense of duty and the feeling 
of love on the part of the teacher must act intelligently and steadily. She 
must then fit herself for her work, that she may understand its plaus and 
the laws of mind-growth which so beautifully blend with it; she may de- 
velo ; _ power of teaching that she may use this power intelligently and 
stead 


This paper was followed by a lively discussion, participated in by Prof. 
Quimby, Supt. Patterson, and Mr. Warren. Prof. Quimby was inclined 
to believe that the main thing required in a teacheris a natural adapta- 


tion for the work. Without that no amount of normal instruction can 
make him or her a successful teacher ; with it one can become qualified 
without such instruction. Mr. Patterson believed in the value of both 
natural adaptation and normal training, and Mr. Warren concluded that, 
practically, there was no disagreement between them. 
The closing discussion of the evening was upon the subject of “‘ Indus- 
trial Education in the Public Schools,” opened by a lengthy paper by 
Prof. E. E. Ruggles, of Dartmouth, and concluded with brief remarks by 
Mr. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, and Rev. Mr. Demarest. The tenor of the 
per of Prof. Ruggles, as well as the subsequent remarks, was toward a 
Somenstention of the impracticability and impropriety of any attempt to 
introduce industrial instraction in the schools in the ordinary sense, the 
training of the intellect purely being the legitimate work of the schools. 
Prof. Ruggles, however, conceded both the practicability and advisability 
of teaching both drawing and sewing in the schools, and in this the other 
speakers coincided with him. 


THURSDAY, Do. 23.— Morning Session. 


“ English in the Primary School”’ was the subject of a paper by Miss 
Ellen M. Reed, of the Normal School. The following is an abstract: 

The early study of language is of the highest importance. Ideas are 
being acquired, and forms of expression are needed. The prime requisite 
for success is sympathy between teacher and,pupil. The first exercises 
should be conversations about familiar objects and actions, things seen 


on the way to school, pictures, ete. Continue this several weeks, until 
children feel at home and can express their thoughts readily, correcting 
their mistakes patiently and lovingly. The subjects are taken at random 
at first, but soon a systematic course of object-lessons is taken ap with the 
purpose of arousing thought and deveorins erception and facility in 
description. Written work begins with filling in blanks purposely left in 
sentences, but to abstracts of stories and of ob- 
ject lessons. ‘equent illustrations were given of methods of drill to de- 
velop the meaning of words and sentences, and of other helpful exercises. 
Every lesson should be a fe lesson, and e language lesson 
should be a thought lesson, for the difference in men lies in difference in 


power of thought. 

Supt. Edgerly said that lan is the most important study in school. 
Failures in other studies are due to defects in the use of language. The 
speaker gave numerous pointed and amusing illustrations of the blunders 
arising from mistaking the meaning of words, and emphasized the neces- 
sity of teaching the use of the yen amy 

n reply to Supt. Patterson’s inquiry for a method of helping pupils to 
pass from ob to mental images, from material to mental and spiritual 
conceptions, . Warren gave an illustration of the method of working 
the new words into a story, developing the meaning, and then requiring 
the pupils to use the word repeatediy in sentences of own con- 


A lady teacher asked what should be done with French children who 
do not know a word of English. 

Miss Reed replied that, without any actual experience, she could only 

ve it as her opinion that the process should be the same as with children 

the first primary, except that in this case the sound and meaning of the 
spoken word must be taught first. 

Fret, Buggies cold thas whe understand both languages would 
su 

Prest. Powers spoke earnestly uf the importance of taking and reading 
educational papers, and especially Taz NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL or the 


PRIMARY TEACHER, 

State Supt. Patterson also 6 to the same effect. 

“ English in the Grammar School” was treated in a very happy and 
effective manner by D. A. Clifford, prin. of Ash street grammar school, 
Manchester. He would continue in the grammar school the course al- 
ready described for the p . He would tolerate a little of the sim- 
plest kind of “ parsing,” in deference to custom a Many of 
our best writers know nothing about grammatical rules. Teaching silent 


reading is very important; roading has no place in school; some 
— must be taught. anne should be compositions 

course mainly ideas already 
faratthed to tec 
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E. C. Burbeck, prin. of Mt. Pleasant grammar school, Nasbua, contin-| variety of titles, the one topic for the day was “ Language Culture.” | with a copy of Dr. Christlieb’s valuable book on Foreign Mis- 


ned the discussion in the same strain, He said we had been hing 
grammar instead of the use of language, how to tear down instead of how 
to peer —_ ad persevering practice in oral and written expres- 
sien of thought. 

R. H. Pertins, prin. Haven grammar school, Portsmouth, followed in 
the discussion, agreeing substantially with the preceding speakers, and 
illustrated his views with many pertinent facts. 


THURSDAY, P.M. 


Officers for ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President—E. B. Powers, prin. high school, Nashua. 

Vice-Presidents—E. T. Quimby, of the U. 8. Coast Su » Hanover; 
Elien M. Reed, State Normal School, Plymonth: Isaac Walker, prin. of 
acad., Pembroké; Miss R. M. Tuson, Manchester; Clara J. MoKean, pre- 
ceptress high school, Nashua; Chas. E. Hussey, prin. high school, Roch- 
ester; C. P. Hall, prin. of high school, Hinsdale; H, 8. Cowell, prin. of 
acad., Francestown. 

Councillors—Hiram Orcutt, prin. Tilden Sem., W. Lebanon; J. W. Pat- 
terson, Supt. Pub. Instr., Concord; H. P. Warren, prin. Normal School, 
Plymouth; A. W. Bacheler, prin. high school, Manchester; G. J. Cum- 
mings, prin. high school, Meriden; 8. E. Quimby, pres’t. N. H. Con. Sem., 

Secretaries—E. J. Goodwin, prin. school, Farmington ; Chas. E. 
Buzzell, master Walker cohen. Portsmouth. 

Treasurer—Elliot Whipple, Ye McGaw Normal Inst., Reed’s Ferry. 

State Editor N. E. Jour. of Kd.—D. A. Clifford, prin. Ash-street gram- 
mar school, Manchester. 

Com. on School Legislation — E. Whipple, Reed’s Ferry ; W. E. Buck, 
Supt. of Schools, Manchester ; J- L. Stanley, prin. high school, Concord. 


“ How Shall Latin be Taught?’ was ably introduced by A. W. Bache- 
ler, in one of the most interesting and inspiring papers of the meeting. He 
said that the question was, how to make pupils feel, read, and write Latin. 
That language is not dead, but has a daily and hourly resurrection in the 


words we use derived from the Latin. The grindstone grammatical-drill 
destroys the interest and inspiration of the story. Dr. Taylor’s method was 
tooexhaustive. During the first twelve weeks pupils should learn the par- 
adigms, and fix them by translating both ways. Then take up sop’s 
Fables, and selections from Roman history. Give frequent exercises in 
translating into Latin fables and stories involving familiar words in differ- 
ent forms and constructions. In Cesar, explain construction of all 
nouns, and the simpler subjunctives. In Virg » introduce prosody. In 
Cicero, drill on synonymus and subjunctive constructions, in a classified 
bs Examine in Latin. 

. L. Stanley said we must teach how to study. Take third book of 
Cesar first. e would use variety of methods, but rely for success upon 
drill and hard study, 

In reply to a question about Latin pronunciation, E. Whipple said that 
the subject was thoroughly discussed at Keene, last year, and the so- 
called Roman method completely routed. 

E. J. Goodwin said he was not present then ; therefore he was not 
routed, and continued to 4 Kikero.” He suggests questions on the 
subject-matter of the text in Latin, to be answered in Latin. 

iss Helen Marshall, of the high school, Nashua, read a bey able 
essay on “ English Literature in the High School.” She said that history 
and literature were inseparably connected; recommended studying com- 
sep works, not extracts. She would begin with Chaucer, as illlustratin 
he development of the language; then proceed to such writers as ‘Addt 
son, Macaulay, Irving, Scott, and Webster, remembering always that de- 
tails of authors’ lives can be found in works of reference. Get a dis- 
satisfied with sentimental trash by leading them to love nobler things. 

Miss Clara J. McKean, ef Nashua, opened the last topic which was 
‘« English Composition in the High School.”’ She said the present aver- 
age attainments of applicants for high school were not so good as we may 
expect when the methods already discussed for the lower grades have 
time to bear fruit. The question now is, what todo with the pupil who 
knows nothing of punctuation, blunders seriously in spelling, and hates 
the word “composition.” She would take a course of fifty lessons in 
Swinton, fifty in Whitney, and eighty in Reed & Kellogg. She then gave 
illustrations of methods of conducting the recitations, and ended by say- 
ing that if we would teach Ley rr as vigorously as we do Latin, much of 
the criticisms now made upon high schools would cease. 

C. P. Hall, of Hinsdale, led in the discussion, giving many excellent 
su, tions of methods, 

v. Mr. Demarest, of Manchester, outlined a good course of English 

for high-school work. 
Laura Carleton, of Concord, said we should study those writers 
that have had power over men to develop moral character, giving special 
prominence to those whose lives have n in accordauce with their 


teachings. 
Evening Session. 
State Supt. Patterson delivered an elogent address on ‘“‘ The Influence 
of Education in Elevating the Laboring Classes.” 


The program of exercises was ably planned and well carried out. Every 


moment was devoted to practical work. Instead of confusing the mind by 
the introduction of a multitude of topics, a few subjects were thoroughly 
discussed, Looking over the program for Thursday, we see that, under a 


Those who have charge of the arrangements for teachers’ associations 
might profitably examine this program. 


VERMONT. 


sions, published by the Congregational Publishing Society. 


— It is gratifying to announce that the fund of $130,000 for 
the Harvard Divinity School is complete, and that the school 


— The legislature, in joint assembly, elected Justus Dartt, of | itself bids fair to become the peer of the Legal and Medical 


Weathersfield, Supt. of Public Education. 


depts., which are the honor, the glory, and the crown of Har- 


— Miss Alice M. Guernsey, of Quincy (Mass.), has accepted | yard. 


a situation as assistant in the seminary at Saxton’s River, 
under the principalship of Mr. Willard. 


— Rév. A. D, Mayo, associate-editor of Tux JouRNAL, goes 


Miss G. is one of | South for some months, on an extended tour of observation in 
the most efficient and successful teachers in New England, | the interests of general education. 


He is expected to deliver 


and Mr. Willard may be congratulated on securing her services. | courses of lectures before eighteen or twenty schools of the 
—It is rumored that Prin. J. S. Cilley, for many years in| American Missionary Association. 


the Brandon High School, one of the oldest and most success- 
ful teachers of the State, will open a school at Waterbury. If 
he does, it will be a success, 

— Professor Seeley, of Middlebury Coll., gave a lecture 
before the students of Beeman Acad., at New Haven, on 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNnADA.—The Finance Committee of the Ottawa (Ont.) 
Collegiate Institute place the total cost of the institution at 


Tuesday evening last. His subject, ‘The Water we Drink,” $40,000. 


was made interesting by the experiments performed. This 
lecture is to be followed by several others from him. There 
are now more than sixty students in attendance, which is an 
emphatic endorsement of the present management. 


— The governor has appointed as examiners of normal 
schools, C. D. Mead of Middlebury, Charles E. Putney of St. 
Johnsbury, and Rev. M. H. Buckham of Burlington, from 
the first, second, and third districts, respectively. 

— The catalogue of Essex Classical Institute shows a total 
annual attendance of 332; 150 different pupils, — 77 ladies, 73 
gentlemen, Wm. A. Deering, A.M., prin., has three regular 
assistants, and has employed three others at different times 
during the year. This appears to be the leading academy of 
Chittenden Co., has an endowment, excellent school-buildings, 


The prize of $100 offered by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Lynch, the R. 
C. Archbishop of the Diocese of Toronto to the first person of 
the R. C. faith who should succeed in obtaining a first-class, 
grade A, certificate, falls to Miss Catharine Ballantine, a 
teacher in Stratford, Ont. She also secures a supplementary 
prize of $100 given by the Rev. Father Stafford, Lindsay. 

Professor Schuman, M. A., Ph.D., has commenced his duties 
as lecturer on logic and political economy at Acadia College, 
Nova Scotia, and W. C. Butler, B. A., has been area oe pro- 
fessor of mathematics and civil engineering in King’s College. 
This latter ea caused by the resignation of Professor 
Oran. Professor Butler leaves a good educational position 
behind in England. 

The Protestant Board of School Trustees for Winne 
(Man.) have found it necessary to increase their staff o 
teachers, and the board have recently been presented by A. K. 
Ibister, Esq., LL.D., head master of Stationer’s School, Lon- 
don, and dean of the College of Preceptors, with copies of a 


a good course of study, low expenses, and a manager who evi-| number of his works. 


dently understands his business. 
— Rev. H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury Acad., has been giv- 


Forrian.—The London Times, commenting on the prose- 
cution of Dr. Buchanan, in Philadelphia, for forging medical 


ing his pupils and the citizens of the place some most interest- diplomas, says: ‘Our ancient universities have sinned quite 


ing lectures on his travels in the East, illustrating them with 
the stereopticon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Francis Cogswell was unanimously elected Supt. of the 
public schools of Cambridge for the ensuing year, salary 
$2,700. This is a deserved compliment to Mr. Cogswell, who 
has served for many years in this position with marked fidelity 
and success. He was promoted from the ranks of the teach- 
ers, and understands the wants of the schools, and is practi- 
cally familiar with the best methods of instruction and man-| 
agement. 

— The Hon. John Lathrop, reporter of the Supreme Court 
of the State, has been appointed lecturer on corporations in 
the School of Law of Boston Univ. 

— Mme. Edna A. Hall, who has been placed in charge of 
the Vocal Training department of Lasell Sem., at Auburndale, 
was for a time associated as a teacher with Vannuccinni, in 
Florence, and for four years with Randegger, in London. 

— Through the agency of Dr. Field, at Amherst Coll., a 
friend of his, as also of the college, has presented each student 


as much as he in making degrees a mere matter of money. 
Many thousands*of men add M. A., D. D., or D. C. L. to their 
names without having answered a question, or shown any 
scholarship or knowledge over and above what is implied in a 
B. A. degree ”’ 

Professor Heman Cohn, of Breslau, who has been investi- 
gating the subject since 1868, says that short-sightedness is 
almost always the result of strains sustained by the eyes dur- 
ing study in early growth. 

The Ragged School Union. of London (Eng.), expends about 
$130,000 a year in endeavoring to elevate the lowest and 
poorest classes. It has 30,500 children in Sunday schools, 
5,489 in day schools, and 9,267 in night schools. It maintains 
75 ragged churches, manages 82 lend ng libraries, and 75 penny 
banks, besides superintending mothers’ meetings, men’s clube, 
bands of hope, and a variety of children’s meetings. 

At one of the three national universities in India, at Cal- 
cutta, 1,334 candidates lately offered themselves for examina- 
tion, of whom only 61 were Christians and 46 Mahometans, 
while there were 1,200 Hindoos. All passed the examination 
in English, and one other language selected by themselves. 


Kentucky.—The annual report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Newport public schools for the thirty-third year, and also 
the report of the supt., A. T. Wiles, is at hand, which shows 
that the past year’s work has been wisely directed. 


Sg bee ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 


Musical Christmas Gifts. 


THE 


‘Musical Curri 


you saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


mention 


Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be the 
following elegantly bound Noobs. 


aut one mailed, post-free, for the price here 
The Best “ Musical Instructor ” 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Have You Seen It? 


Our New Magazine, 


culum,”’ 


Goethe’s Mother: correspondence of C. E. Goethe 
with Goethe, Laurata, and others; translated from the 
German, with a biographical Sketch by 8. Gibbs; cl., 
$2.00. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

no ana and critical . N. Hudson. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
PAMPHLETS, ETO., RECEITED. 

Books and Reading for the Young: a Reprint from a 

n; In polis, 

First Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, State of Missouri, for the school year 
ending Aug. 31, 1878-80; Dr. Burt, Supt. Public In- 


struction. 
rt of the Postmaster-General of the 


Annual 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880; 
Horace Maynard, Postmaster-Gen., D.C, 

Biennial Catalogue of the Hartford Public High 
School, 1880-81; Joseph Hall, Principal. 

Vennor’s Weather Almanac for 1881; price 25 cents. 
N. Y. American News Co. 


Vocal Music Can Be Taught Succesfully 
In Every School 


using 
THE PRACTICAL MUSIC - READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. SMirx, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the /nductive 
i » and embraces a common-school course in music 

n a a single volume of moderate cost. It is ———— 
PO per to any other singing-book ever published. By 
ollowing the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
sean in any school. Every 
atonce. Samples sent post- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO, Pubs., 


HONEY BEES. 


The New System of Bee-keeping. Two Hun- 
dred Pounds of Honey in + mall Ginss Beans from a 
Hive of Bees every year. Swarming covtrolled. No 
loss of bees in winter. Eve 
garden can now kcep bees with pleasure and profit. 
4 partloulars. Address Mrs. 
LIZZIE E. COTTON, W. Gorham, Cumberland Co., Me. 


teacher should procure 
Id for Ad- 
incinnati,O. 299 tf 


one who has a farm or | at 


ROBERT FRANZ’S ‘SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
HOME CIRCLE, Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 
PIANO AT HOME. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. 
SUNSHINE OF SONG. 
Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 


STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $1.50. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.50. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.50, 
BHEY™M"ES AND TUNES. Christmas Off’g. $1,50. 
SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.50. 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

296 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Premium Essays. 


Limits 
ICKINSON, 


4-hand collection. 
Vocal Duets. 
Two volumes. 


ORAL TEACHING: Its Pro 
and Methods. By Hon. J. W. 
Boston, Mass. 


IL. 
THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
pampblet, 47 pages 12mo, paper cover, and are offered 
15 cents a copy, poxne , or $10 for 100 copies. 

Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Ever Published. 


The ‘‘ MUSICAL CURRICULUM” early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the pupil 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. e 
hag of the subject is fascinating. 

hatever is of an abstract nature is continually re- 
lieved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs which, while constantly progressing, furnish also 
agreeable relaxation. 

The lessons are so arranged that the voiee can be 
cultivated with the fingers,—the one helpiug the other. 


GIVE THE “MUSICAL CURRICULUM” 
A CAREFUL EXAMINATION. 


t™~ Price $3.00, by mail, post-paid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. CINCINNATI, 0. 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


— OF — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tanes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man- 
nal bas been prepared by an experienced teacher of 
school and home gymnastics, who has adapted the work 
to the needs of the great majority of our schools. 
Price per copy, 20 cts., paper covers; 25 or more 
copies, 15 cts. per ak Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. & 


EDUCATION, 


For Advanced and Thoughtful Teachers 
of all Grades. 


The articles are written by some of the best educators 
in America and England. 

No. I. contains a steel engraving of Dr. Sears, and 
articles by Dr. Harris, Dr. MeCosh: Rev. R. H. Quick, 
Mrs. Hopkins, Miss Landers, Prof. Joynes, Dr. Sears, 
Rev. Mr. Mayo, and others. 

No. II. contains a steel engraving of Dr. Sarmiento 
by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Dr. E. E. White, 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Prof. Hill, Supt. Howland, Miss 
Brackett, Dr. Merriam, Prof. Calkins. Dr. Marble, Rev. 
R. H. Quick, Dr. Fellows, and others. 

No. EEE. (January, 1881,) will contain, besides an 
elegant steel portrait of Dr. W. T. Harris, very valu- 
able articles as follows: 

Four Centuries of Scotch Education, by Jonn Ros- 
SELL, England. 

The Function of the Thinker in Education, by Prin- 
cipal MORGAN, of St. Louis. 

e Best Method of Examinl and Cortifienting 

‘eachers of. SHEPHERD, of Ba’ 

TeWuich is the True Ideal of the Public School? A 
reply to Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; by Dr. PHIL- 
Lan ‘castrian System, by E. 0. VAILE. 

he Lancastrian System . 0. 

The Deaf-Mute Convention at Milan; articles by Dr. 
GALLAMDET and Miss HALL, of England. 

A Shrine to bi UA 

Classical Studi«s r. HOMPH 

The High School tion in England, by Prof. 
LAURIE, of Scotland. 

both sides of the q 

Subscribe at once for this great educationai work. 

ery copies, 75 cts.; 

oF EpvoA 5.50. 
liveries should begin with the first 


TH 


number. 
300 


pe 
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16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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LATHE PUBLIOAWIONS. 


Titic. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Shore and Ocean; or, The Heir of Kilfinnan. - - WmHG Kingston AC Armstrong & Son $1 50 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Ill., 4to,cl. beveled. Mary Cowden Clarke ed « 5 00 
Henry Martyn. 12mo, cl. - - - - - Canon C D Bell, DD bad “ 75 
Saddest of Allis Loving. 12mo, pp. 252, cl. extra. - Mrs L M Sale Author’s Pub Co 1 00 
Once: anovel. 12mo, cl. extra. - - - - Rev S M Hageman, AM “ 1 00 
in Dead Earnest. Large sq. 12mo, pp. 239, cl. extra. Julia Breckinridge as 1 25 
Endymion. Pp. 478,12mo. - - - - - Benj Disraeli D Appleton & Co 75, 1 50 
From Death into Life; or, Twenty Years of ~ | Ministry. Rev W H “ 1 50 
MecGuffey’s Reading-charts. 27 Nos. Rev. edition. . Van Antwerp, B & Co $5, 10 00 
Miss Parioa’s New k-book. 12mo, pp. 430,cl. = - Maria Parloa Estes & Lauriat 1 50 
The Young Woman’s Friend, 16mo, pp. 250, cl. - - Daniel C Eddy, DD oe 1 50 
Christian Heroines. 16mo, pp. 290, cl. - - “ 1 50 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 16mo, pp. 344, cl. - - Sarah Tytler ot 1 50 
Visiting-book for School Commissioners. 16mo, pp. 144. C W Bardeen 1 00 
Record-book of Inspection and Exam. for School Supts. E V De Graff es 1 00 
Manual of Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. i6mo, W W Davis “ 25 
Medical Heresies Historically Considered. 1!2mo, pp. oe G C Smythe, MD Presley Blakiston 1 25 
Reminiscencies of a Journal 12mo, cl. - - Chas T Congdon James R Osgood & Co 1 50 
The Open Fireplace in all Ages, 12mo, cl. - - J Pickering Putnam - 2 00 
Dramatic Poems. Crown 8vo. - - - - Bayard Taylor Houghton, Mifflin & Co 2 25 
American Poems. Holiday edition. 32 full-page ills, cl. bag 3 00 
In the Fields. 16mo,cl. - - - - - MEN Hathaway D Lothrop & Co 1 25 
Young Folks’ Bible History. Ill.,12mo._ - - - Charlotte M Yonge “ 1 50 
Beaulieu: a novel. 12mo, extra el. - - - J B Lippincott & Co 1 2 
Drifting: apoem. Ill.,cl. - - - - - ‘T Buchanan Read 
The Dinner Year-book. 12mo, pp. 713, cl. - - Marion Harland Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 75 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea. . 459. - 
The Street Singer. 4to, pp. 82, cl. - - DC Addison Henry A Sumner & Co 1 50 
Club Essays. 5q. i6mo, pp. 189, cl. - . - David Swing Jansen, McClerg & Co 1 00 
The Little Bugler. i6mo, pp. 195,cl. - - - G I Jones & Co 15 
The Women of Christendom. Cl. - - - - Dodd, Mead & Co 1 00 
The Eve of Saint Agnes. Ill., royal4to,cl. - - John Keats sa 10 00 
Our Little World. Lil., small 4to, cl. gilt, colored panel. Scribner & Welford 1 75 
Punch’s Almanacs. Second series, 1862-1880. I11., 4to, cl. ad 3 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. Ginn & Heatu, of Boston, make 
an announcement on the first page that should 
attract the attention of all teachers and stu- 
dents of the English language. The entire list 
of text-books of this enterprising house are of 
the highest order of excellence, and are made 


by the house in their own office. No better 
style of book-making can be found in this 
country, — durable in binding and faultless in 
letter-press. Their catalogue should be se- 
cured by all. 


Tue National Series of Text-books, com- 
prising over 400 volumes, published by A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, are books widely 
used and universally popular. The National 
Teachers’ Library, containing strictly profes- 
sional books for teachers, should be in every 
educator’s library. They will guide the inex- 
perienced, and stimulate the work of all, by 
suggesting the best methods and correct prin- 


ciples of education. The teacher who neglects 
such reading has no place in the profession. 
Send for a catalogue, and learn what we mean 
by ‘‘ professional books’; they may be new to 
some. 


TEACHERS, and others of our readers who 
desire useful and lucrative employment, should 
read the card of B. A. Fowler & Co., 8 Haw- 
ley street, Boston, in *‘ Agents Wanted”’ col- 
umn of this issue of Toe JouRNAL. The 
work entitled Gems for the Fireside is com- 
piled by Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D., and com- 
prises about 600 of the most pithy, unique, and 
beautiful literary treasures of the English lan- 
guage. This volume stands unequaled as an 
embodiment of the ripest thoughts and utter- 
ances of the best and wisest minds of ail ages 
and all times. The compiler has made selec- 
tions, with masterly skill and effect from the 
store-houses of ancient and modern literature, 
and woven into the fabric of the book, 


** thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
He has given us a book abounding in advice, 
admonition, consolation, and comfort from 
the realms of philosophy, wit and humor, 
statesmanship and religion. 


Ow the first page of Tue JouRNAL of this 
week will be found a special announcement, by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of New York, 
(Harrison Hume, New-England agent, 14 Milk 
street, Boston), of White’s New Series of In- 
dustrial Drawing. ‘This valuable and highly 
commended series is arranged in three courses: 
(1) APrimary ; (2) A Grammar; and (3) A 
High School Course, prepared by an able and 


efficient instructor of Drawing in the public 
schools of New York city,—Heman P. Smith, 
—and covers the entire field. They are admir- 
able executed. Send to publishers or agent for 
full particulars for introduction. 


TEACHING in the public schools is now very 
largely done by the use of the Blackboard. In 
an ordinary school-room there are generally 
from forty to sixty pupils, and all of these are 
expected to use the Blackboard every day. 
With first-class Blackboards they can do their 
work quickly and with much Jess trouble to 
the teacher. J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, 


Boston, makes Blackboards that have no gloss, 
and the figures can be seen at any angle of 
vision, which is of very great importance to 
the teacher. 


Messrs. BuLLock & CRENSHAW, 528 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, manufacture superior 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, suitable 
for analytical, technical, and scientific use. 
The high business character of the firm is 
widely and well known. We advise all teach- 


ers school and college officers in want of 
anything in their line, to send for their descrip- 
tive priced catalogue, which they will gladly 
furnish on application. 


On the last page will be found a list of the 
popular school-books of D. Appleton & Co 
This enterprising -firm are enlarging their 
school-book publications rapidly, and they are 
finding great favor with intelligent school offi- 
cers and teachers. Complete Price List and 
Catalogue of all their School Publications, 


comprising standard text-books for every de- 
partment of study, from primary schools to 
colleges and universities, sent post-paid on ap- 


plication. Liberal terms made for first and 
regular supplies. Send for ‘ Educational 
Notes.”’ 


J. H. Burter & Co., Philadelphia, publish 
a series of standard text-books, which should 
attract the attention of school officers and 
teachers. ‘The following list will convince our 
readers of the value of their publications : 
Mitchell’s New Geographies; Mitchell’s New 
Outline Maps; The New American Readers ; 
The New American Reading-Charts; ‘The New 
American Speliers; The New American Arith- 
metics ; Graded Problems in Arithmetic and 


Mensuration ; Sargent’s School Etymology ; 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories; The Scholar’s 
Companion; Smith’s English Grammar; But- 
ler’s Pictorial History; Tenuny’s Geology; Ox- 
ford’s Senior Speaker ; Oxford’s Junior Speaker ; 
Bingham’s Latin and English Series; Butler’s 
Literary Selections. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
93600 (P) New York City.. 


Window Gardening. 


This is the season to care for house-plants. For the 
best results some kind of dressing should be used. As 
a substitute for stable-dressing or (which are 
offensive and unhealthy when appl to plants in a 
warm room), 


Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers 


wil] be found valuable. It is clean, odorless, easily 
applied, and produces and early and 
ndant blossoms. About 10, packages were sold 
last year,and universally liked. Packages sufficient 
for twenty plants for three months sent by mail, post- 
prepaid, 20 cents each. Two ten-cent ap see in- 
ches in a letter will reach us safely. A little book of 
valuable directions on How to Cultivate House-plants, 
- Professor Maynard, professor of Horticulture at the 
usetts Agricultural College, accompanies each 
package. Address BOWKER FERTILIZER (OMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York 


Reversible Writing - Books (patented, ) 


are the best. Look for them. 


For the coming 
well-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & UO. 


LOO Marcus Ware's Beavul Cars, 


Calc Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful 
8 cannot be cultivated too early. 


TEACHERS! 


season no more tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 
We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers only at the following Low PRIOEs : 


Better assortment 2.00 
Handsome assortment, no two alike ......... . B 


Address early, H. MH. CARTER, 
. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the » best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 


191 FULTON 8T., 
Send for sample and circular. 151 az 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
—@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 48 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families h Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachersin obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will pi state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Profeasors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
American and To 
‘eac. 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pinckney's Agency Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

2. Pappa Teachers with Positions. 

3. is and Rents School Properties. 

4. Farnishes Circalars and gives Information of 

the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Direc 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING 


290 Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York, 


Catalogues on Application. 


I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp. 


Part 
tical Instruments and (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
us (198 pp.) 


[V.—Philosoph. and Chemical A 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


119 and 121 William Street, New York, 

PUBLISHERS OF 

The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Universal Graded Grammar Blanks, 

Williams & Southeriand’s Patent Copy Books. 

Southerland’s Table Book. 

Southeriand’s Mapping Portfolios. 

Southeriand’s Pens. 


Descriptive list mailed on application. 


289 zz (P) 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
8 for Honors in Clas- 
cs, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
‘eachers’ Course for those only who ha 
been Teachers. 


ADA L. H ARD. 
188 Ow 
176 as Wellesley 


worth $6 free, 


$5 10 $20 


» Portland Me. 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME 


By Selling Our Latest Book, 


“GEMS FOR THE FIRESIDE.” 


Immensely popular. “ A perfect cluster of jewels.’ 
Send for circular. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 


301 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 


By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 
This volume places at immediate command the most 
important thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 
worid, 

Over Five Thousand subjects ically arranged 
supply the most brilliant il Lowniices for the use 
° » 


A fresh, taking, beautiful book. Price, $5.00, Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted, Send for cir- 
cular. Subscriptions received by 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 


293 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted, 
The Living Thoughts of Living Thinkers, 


A collection of over 2,000 selections of 


PROSE and POETRY. 
BRILLIANT SAYINGS, 
CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 
And RARE WISDOM. 


Abounding in Hloquence and Grand Thoughts, selected 
from 900 Authors; designed to influence 


The MEMORY, 
The UNDERSTANDING, and 
The AFFECTIONS. 


Illustrated with 16 Steel Plates of Leading Thinkers 
with Autograph of each. Sold in English cloth, red 
tor . 
for terms and territory apply to 
HENRY J. JOHNSON 


295 g 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lirz 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON - with 
an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps A. PARK, D.D. 


Liberal Commissions. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 


THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU 


36 Bromfield S8t., Boston; Tribune Bldg, Chicago, 
Are the sole agents for most of the prominent lecturers 
readers, and entertainments. Lecture associations and 
managers who desire to secure any of the following 
talent, should make immediate application (corres- 

ndents west of Builalo aud Pittsburgh address 

hicago office): Jonny B. GouGH, WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips, HENRY WARD BEEOCHER,* CARL SCHURZ, Prof. 
DAVID SWING, MARY A. LIVERMOKE, Judge Tour- 
GEE, Hon. Wm. Paxsons, R. J. BURDETTE, JusH 
BILLINGS, NELLA F, Brown, LAURA DaInTY, &c., 
&c.; also the NATIVE PALESTINE ARABS, FRENCH’S 
DISSOLVING VIEWS OF INDIA, with HINDOO JuG- 
GLERS; the COLORED IDEAL MUSICAL COMBINATION 
(including Mde. SELIKA, WALLACE KING, and Sam 
LvucAS8), SWEDISH LADIES CONCERT CO., ARBUCKLE, 
and LISTEMANN CONCERT CoO., and many others. 


Full list of lecturers, with subjects, etc., and special 
circulars mailed on application. ppiication referred. 


SPECIAL, ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Hon. Albion W. Tourgeée, LL.D., 


Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” Etc. 
This famous writer and speaker can be obtained for 
a limited number of Lecture Engagements after Jan. 
“The Ben Adhemite Era.”’ 
or terms and dates, address at once, THE RED- 
PATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 36 Bromfield St., Boston; 
Tribuve Building, Chigago, 298 d 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


The Most Beautifully Miustrated Maga- 
zine for Little People Ever Issued. 


Every picture drawn by a celebrated artist, and en- 
graved on wood by John Andrew & Son expressly for 


this work. 
Original Stories and Poems by the 
Best Writers, for Children. The issue for January, 
1881, will be 
A HOLIDAY NUMBER, 

containing Thirty Illustrations by Frederick Dielman, 
Addie Ledyard, C. A. Northam, E. H. Garrett, Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, and others. 
sale at all Newsdealers’. A SUPER PRES. 

& year ; cts. a copy. Spec number 
(Nov.) free, AGENTS 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 

149 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tux card of Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 090 | Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, |- Sablishers. Song Books for Schools. 
Broadway, New York, on the second page of Normal So es, &o. GREETING TO TEACHERS Sterling Gems yt 
Tue JOURNAL, should be examined by all in COLLEGES. Secular and and Mae 


want of Optical, Mathematical, or Philosoph- 
ical Instruments. This is one of the oldest 
and most reliable establishments in this coun- 
try. They make only the best —_ and sell 
them at reasonable prices. Send for their cat- 
alogue. 


A Protective Duty.—The person subject 
to derangement of the kidneys or liver has a 
protective duty to perform in purchasing a 

ackage of Kidney-Wort. Itimparts new vital- 
ty to the sick body, and cures by eliminating 
obstructive matter. 


Honry We call the special attention 
of our readers to the advertisement of Mrs. 
Cotton, in another column, under above head. 
Mrs. Cotton’s New System of Bee Keeping is 
a great success, 


Tue good accomplished with stéel pens is 


incaleulable, but the cost of a box of Ester- 
brook’s is only nominal. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E.GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


re 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
both Field — 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


a Catalogues furnished gratis. - 253 zz 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Bos: 


Send for Price-list and’ testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL. COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. * 279 az 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 


Engravings. 
Vocabulary contains over 118,000 Words. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 


Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


including such as have come into use during the 

t fifteen age — many of which have never 

fore found a place in any English dictionary. 
ALSO CONTAINING A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
names of many now living, and giving ronuncia- 
tion, Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


GET THE LATEST. 
EW EDITION contains a Supplement of 
over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 
ww Biographical Dictionary, now added, of 
over 9700 names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition of the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
Die have always been conceded to be 
better than in any other Dictionary. 
llustrations, , about three times as 
many as in any other Dictionary. 
he Dictionary recommended by State Sup'ts 
of $6 States, and §O College Presidents. 
be the Public Schools ef the U. 8. about 
copies have been placed. 
Englieh Dictionary containing a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
ame with Pronunciation, Nation, Profession 
and Date of over G'7OO persons. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield. Mass. 
ALSO 
WeBSTER’s NATIONAL PicTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. HALLETT & Co.. Portland, Me. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges 
Sclfools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adviress the Regi 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MoRRISON, 
dent. 279 az 


W. Hagar's School Agency 


' PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
tice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RicHAaRpDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


Fu co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
e 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in 6 
For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, ton, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
M and informa- 


edical Department. For ci 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post i gee course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
e, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cua8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
. half the States in the Union. 
ipal. 12 


m OnouTT, A.M 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
4 ‘or or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. _ Wiss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. Both Sexes 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 9, 1880. 
55 az Address E. it. USSELL, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Gee Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGAH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For-circulars, address ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
§ For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. SooTT. 133 
PREPARATORY. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
, accommodate popils of both sexes from three 
enty-one years of age. Special students received 


ons of Upper Department. 


U 
to 
in all section: 


Pia pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
for Business. Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 

th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. Z 
GSoarding SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal, 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Masical Institute, and 


College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. 63 az 


Gin YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 

for or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. A.M., Pr ucipal. 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Myatic Bridge 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough fostruction in 

or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuckLyN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
S Classical and Scientific 


has superior for 
. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Ww Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


pro V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


tho and practical business course. 
T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


C. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre 
149 (A) 


mont 8t. 
E. Murdoch, Base, ent 


ELOCUTION 
Faculty of School of 


3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEW SCHOOL AGENCY CATALOGUE; 
Sample Copy COMPANION ; 
Descript. ‘latalogues of 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 
Baker's Reading -Club Series, 8 Nos. ; 

Books, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 

ments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 

of Common-School Question Book ; 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide ; School ! ; 
School Agency Reward - Card List, with beautiful 


sampie 

SPRCIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 

REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS: 

om Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 
BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 

One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 
lar price 50 cts.), 


The Teacher’s Comp ( 
both to one address, $2.60". 
Address W. HAGAR, 


295 tf School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


--= BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $ ; alf-russia, $100. Johnson's 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, go-ti American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 


vol. ; alf-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
Edin Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Seosndhen® 


sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 


us. Correspondence solicited. 
NE YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


WILSON, Drainage for Health: or, Zasy Lessons in 

CORFEILD, Dwelling Houses: Their Sanitary 
Construction. New edition. Ill.. 

FRANKLAND, Water Analysis. With ills........ 1.00 
Ge Books MAILED upon receipt of retail price. 
(a CATALOGUES furnished upon application. 301 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World. A A! Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas, W. HALL, author of 

“ The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the imagination. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 

i Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industriai Publishers, Bookseliers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
COarey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo..... .. $2.25 
Carey’s Miscel. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols....10.00 
Oarey’s Unity of Law. 8vo.... .. 3.50 


Oarey’s Past, Present, and Future, 8vo......... 2.50 

Oarey’s Harmony ef Interests: Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, 1.50 

Elder’s Memoir of Henry ©. Garey. 8vo.... .... .75 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo...........--. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly......... per year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS Am 
T and Foreign, at CLuB RATEs. Send 

stamp for eg Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SoHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 zz 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 


SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By HomMER 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of Girls High 
School, Boston. 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 
use in some of the beat colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
PUBLJSH 

Brown’s First Lines of English (jrammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Giammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemisiry. 
Athinson’s Ganot’s Elementary 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 


erican | terms and 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, ’ sewano's 

a SIC 6a er, F. SEWARD & 

B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method” of learn- 

ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 

quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 

to a much higher masical intelligence in those who use 

it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph 8t., Ohicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 
Choir Bell. ing Success among Chunk Me. 
sic Rooks. Many new gems and a few old favorites. 
$1.00. Sample copy, 75c, 


Graded Anthems. sot 
Sample copy, 63¢, 
The Glee Club. Ber vorces, 
C. A. WHITE, Glees, Quartets, Duets, Trios, etc. T5e, 
The, Universal Mate 
brilliant array of Musical Gems. 75¢, d 


Baile ’S School Songs and Music Read 


Singing-book, by 8. P. Cuenry. 
American = eacre and secular, old 
new. ographies of for eadi ° 
Most interesting Singing-book pais published. $1.00. 


Blake’s Dollar for Reed Or 

A gan. apted for self- 
instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 


Blake’s Dollar Method for Fiano. | 4 
Adapted to teachers’ use, A t 

Pp complete work. $1.00. 

Blake’s Dollar Duets. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00. 
The Folio or solo 

or C 

each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per sane, with 


premium, $1.60, Send stamp for sample, 
postpaid on receipt of price. of ” Ail sone 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs M. B. ©. Slade, has induced 
her to prepare a book for more advanced scholars, It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Gom- 
mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book A 
ars should not be without it. drtekeces 

“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
pa argh fill place be long been vacant. 

ent by mail on rece rice 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 


260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
pepe oe | together so much miserable Latin and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’— Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St, John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s Schoo! Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ce Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 

Agents wanted. 247 az 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B. FiF1eLp, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 


Advocates schools, good teachers, and good pay 
with no discrimination nst women. Semi-monthly, 
$1.25 a year, in advance. Specimen copies, 6 cents. 
2942 Address L. B. FIFI Acarney, Nebraska. 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 


289 tf eow 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Is called to our 


Office Pencils, 
th to be 
the beet imported. Particularly adapted 1 School 
use, Call or send KING 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 
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460 


The Most Popular School Books 


or 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 
A ’ Scheel Readers. 
Arithmetics. 
nackenbeos’s Histories. 
el Cepy-Beoks Copies 
Primary (Sliding Copies). 


Veoumans’s Chemistry. 


NE WEN GLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X1L—No. 26. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & | Publishers| CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 
Invite sttontion to the, She following Eduéational Works Educational Publications. 
Cutter’s Series Ph aiclogies. Guyot’s New 
Sanford's Analytical Artthmetion New Readers, 
A anf ’ 


Quackenbes’s in Langaage, Gram- 
mar, and Compesitien. 

Krasi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Science, Mistery, and Lit- 
erature. 


VYeoeumans’s Botan Baliard’s Pieces te 8 k. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. Ballard’s Words, Werd-W riter. 
Greek Grammar. Ete., Ete. Etc. 
mplete Price of all our School ng Standard 
D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
A, s. BARNES & co. ’ TAYLOR & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
National Series of Standard Tert-Books,| ccter Course in Math.; 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. gh Course in Governm't. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 8 rawing; 


$1.50 annum. free for Teachers. A liberal 8 
A Clabs and Agents. 


ea Send for descriptive 


Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William NEW YoRK.| Gray's 


General Agent for New England, 
CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Bosten. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 


Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 
MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN DING-CHARTS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


THE 
PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
and 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOG 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
AL HISTORY. 


BUTLER’S PICTORIAL GEOLOGY. 


XFORD’S SENI SPEAK 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


Leighton’s History of Reme ; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


Roth's Short Geography and “Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 


May's Bory Day Reasoning 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


You Like It.— Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 


Boston: | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0., Boston. 


Swinton’s 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
; &c., &c., &o. 
For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME 
an 28 14 Milk Street, Besion. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By Francis W. PARKER, Boot Boston, and 
Louts H. MARVEL, Supt. of Gloucester, Mass. 
Specimen copies 30 cents each. 
BE. REEDS. Debaque, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.V.. Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only [lustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
— Richar:i Il. — Richard IIL. — 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 


ng-—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
Te Winter’s Tale.—King — — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II. 


of commentaries on 
needless repetition, superfluous and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of difficulties.” Please — for 
Circulars. A. be STOCKIN, 4 
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espeare, — 


the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
‘ Chevy Chase” to Wonderful One-Hoss 
is omitted from this book, which is equal! 
3 for use in schools and the family ci he my $1.35. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal culture. $1. 25. 
Richardson m’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Inductive Gramma 
th’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U.S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 


€, nor any that so avoids the science. 


end 


natural colors, and 
lessons. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater's Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of th: United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational orks. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 a 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


are endorsed prominent educators as superior 
to all others: ~ 
Benb’s Normal First 
on “ 
bo Third 
Feurth ‘ 


“ Fifth 
Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
B chwalter’s 
uc Klemen 
Cemprehensive ‘ 
Coa Speaker. 
Elderheorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00O., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Paysen, Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 fling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com on Books. 

Cresby’s Greek t Boo 
HManseon’s Latin 
The Cambridge Caurse of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


See & meral New. Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvoationaL PusBiisHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Epductrin’ Drawing 
for public Prov. WALTER SMITH, 


Schools, ant State Date Director of Art- 


and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 
History Series. For schools 
fam Animals and —_ represented in their 
or instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 


American Poems. Selected om the ne works of Long- 
t 1émo, 1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE, companion ts @. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
re, ngfellow ier, Holmes, 
Lowell, merson. With I Introduction and Classtes for 00 and $1.25 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for Put B to $20 
ond ve to The E 30 vols. » 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and The Sortes it vols.) 1.26 
ranged by Henry Casor 16mo. A Putnam’s World’s Progress. tin. + £.60 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of Brnchetre Pecten tur hy, (new ed. ee 


Per yol. 
Leffingwells English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical A 75 
Kiemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch 1.28 
Day’s Peychology; Ethics, isthetics, and Logie 
Bturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


st. Leuis, Me. 


Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 


blic is des 


Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney'’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
New-England Agent, 
93 Hawley Street, Beston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


Publish the new School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New 
Shaw’s English 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. Mimory. 
New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Phil 5 
Hulls Elem. of Kheteoric and 


Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Intreductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address w. sat Yor 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction an s ease 
to the best methods o teaching this sat Teporten 
. Sent to teache ote 


branch of education. Pages 258 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 


Hawley St. Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
ed for primary schools, 

T il. well. mental and wri 
lent in the essential subjects. It fe designed for the 
ntermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 

mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 

metic, and gives the = a knowledge of arithmetic 
suffic.ent for ordinary 

Parts I. and II. are ine published separately. 

Bradbury’s Katon’s Klemen hang ene Practical Arith- 
metics forin a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Cire sent = A, plication, Correspondence so- 
licited. as above, or 

OMAS H. ent, 

499 70  Metopolites Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLIAE 
Holmes? Benders, ond and Grammars. 
Venmable’s Arithmetics gobra, Geometry’ 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 zz 


A NEW TEXT -BOOK. 


— FOR — 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
SEARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 


A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


BAILWAY SUBVEYING, = 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
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